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FORGOTTEN SCIENTISTS IN 
OLD VIRGINIA 


By Richard Beale Davis 


Early in September of 1815 the seventy-three year old Jef- 
ferson and two of his friends travelled down from Monticello 
to Poplar Forest. After a pleasant fortnight his two com- 
panions continued their journey on into the deep South, travel- 
ling slowly through North and South Carolina into Georgia. 
As they left Virginia Jefferson wrote letters of introduction to 
various persons who might aid in making their excursion an 
agreeable one. His note’ to Governor Milledge of Georgia 
will serve to introduce them here. 


Poplar Forest near Lynchburg 
Sep. 22. 15 
Dear Sir 


Two friends, who lately accompanied me to this place have 
proceeded on a tour through the Southern Country. the one of 
them is Mr. Correa a gentleman from Portugal, of the first 
order of science, being without exception the most learned 
man I have met with in any country. Modest, good-hum- 
oured, familiar, plain as a country farmer, he becomes the 
favorite of everyone with whom he becomes acquainted. he 
speaks English with ease. he is accompanied by Mr. Francis 
Gilmer, son of Doctor Gilmer formerly of my neighborhood, 
the best educated young man of our state, and of the most 


1 Thomas Jefferson Papers, Library of Congress. 
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amiable dispositions. he travels with his friend Correa, as with 
a Mentor, for the benefit of his conversation and the informa- 
tion and improvement he may derive from it; and he will be in 
future whatever he pleases in either the State, or General Gov- 
ernment. at home in every science, botany is their favorite. 
as every plant of any singularity stays them, their progress will 
be slow, and this letter will reach you by mail long before they 
will reach your residence. pray receive them as strangers, as 
men of science, of worth, and as my friends. I know the value 
they will set on the information you can give them as to the 
vegetables of your state, and whatever else they wish to learn 
concerning it, and that which you will set on their esteem when 
they shall be known to you. I am the more gratified in being 
instrumental to this as it furnishes me a new occasion of assur- 
ing you of my great friendship and respect. 
Th. Jefferson 

“Pray receive them .. . . as men of science,” said Jef- 
ferson, and he meant it. That Correa was “without exception 
the most learned men I have met with in any country” is strong 
language from a statesman and philosopher who had met most 
of the great European scholars of the later eighteenth century. 
“Of the first order” of science is equally strong from one who 
was himself, with Agassiz, the leading American naturalist of 
his day. 

So much, for the moment, for Correa. One may meet him in 
the encyclopedias? if not in the annals of science proper, for 
he left his mark in the scholarly world. But what of the gen- 
tleman who acknowledged Correa as his guide, who could be 
called “the best educated young man of our state” by Jefferson, 
who might have “in future whatever he pleases in either the 
State, or General Government”? What did he accomplish and 
what recognition has he received? He also in these latter years 
has received some degree of attention* for his contribution to 
American culture in other fields, but as an active and enthusi- 
astice early scientist he has been almost entirely neglected. As 
md Cf. the biographical sketch in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh 

ition. 

3W. P. Trent’s English Culture in Virginia (1889), Johns Hopkins 
Studies in History and Political Science; Dumas Malone’s Francis 


Walker Gilmer in the D. A. B. (1932); J. H. Davis’s Francis Walker 
Gilmer: Prodigy and Prophet (June, 1934) in the Southwestern Uni- 
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a Virginian who followed in the way of Jefferson and branched 
out into original paths of his own at the same time he particu- 
larly deserves consideration. 

The world knows Jefferson’s contributions in the field for 
which he said‘ nature intended him. ‘Had he not been a master 
of statecraft he would have been a master of science.”* The 
weight he gave to scientific interests by his mere advocacy was 
immense, and his Notes on Virginia is a direct contribution to 
knowledge of considerable importance. The first comprehen- 
sive treatise (1781) on the topography, natural history, and 
natural resources of one of the United States, Notes on Virginia 
was the precursor of the great library of scientific reports which 
have been issued by the state and Federal governments.*® His 
defeat of the great French naturalist Buffon in arguments on 
the fauna of North America, his geological theories regarding 
the topographical formations of the New World, his archeologi- 
cal researches in Indian burial mounds, are all well known 
parts of the Jefferson story. At the end of the eighteenth 
century he had made for himself, and for his native state 
through himself, a recognized place in the scientific circles of 
the world. 

In the quarter century from 1800 to 1825, however, in spite 
of the fact that Jefferson lived through the whole period, his- 
torians have felt’ that his Virginia followers had lost interest 
in things scientific, finally settling into the so-called intellectual 
apathy directly preceding the War between the States. They 
would say that it was because Jefferson was growing old, or 
that as President he was absorbed in things political; or per- 
haps that the intelligence and enthusiasm of his disciples was 
being throttled in the tightening clutches of the pernicious 
versity Bulletin, vol. 21, new series no. 3; R. B. Davis's The Life, Let- 
ters, and Essays of Francis Walker Gilmer: A Study in Virginia Literary 
Culture in the First Quarter of the Nineteenth Century, in U. Va. Ab- 
stracts of Dissertations (1936). 


4Cf. George Brown Goode, The Beginnings of Natural History in 
America, Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1897, Part II, p. 395. 


5 Tbid., p. 394, 
6 Thid., p. 394. 
7 Ibid., p. 427. 
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social system known as slavery. It is the thesis here, however, 
that such an apathy did not exist and that, on the contrary, 
Jefferson’s friends Correa and Gilmer were leaders of a group 
of Virginia gentlemen who actively encouraged and practiced a 
considerable interest in several branches of “natural history.” 


Between 1780 and 1800 there had been, even with the encour- 
agement of Jefferson, few native Virginia scientists. There 
were indeed many gentlemen in the state, and in the South 
generally, capable of appreciating scientific work. In this pe- 
riod Virginia had fourteen members® in the American Philo- 
sophical Society, while Massachusetts and New York had only 
six each, the Carolinas had eight, and Maryland six. The popu- 
lation of Virginia was, of course, widely dispersed. No concen- 
tration of effort was possible. After the turn of the century 
the resignation of Jefferson as president of the organization, 
and the growing centers of population in the East and North 
caused Virginia’s proportionate representation in the Society to 
decrease. In the matter of correspondence, however, and in the 
articles submitted for publication by such men as Gilmer and 
Correa, the new generation showed a continued and perhaps 
more intelligent interest® in nature than their predecessors. 


Gilmer, as a native-born Virginian who displayed from boy- 
hood an enthusiasm for botany and geology, was at once the 





8 Ibid., p. 427. 

9Thomas Cary Johnson, Jr., in his Scientific Interests in the Old 
South, has this to say of the Gilmer circle: “Young Francis Walker 
Gilmer of Pen Park in Albemarle County, and later of Winchester, 
Virginia, who was a lawyer, belonged to a circle all of whom were in- 
terested in the sciences, especially in botany. The group included William 
Wirt, for a time Attorney-General of the United States; Colonel Thomas 
Mann Randolph; Littleton W. Tazewell of Norfolk, also a lawyer, and 
governor of Virginia and United States Senator ; John Hartwell Cocke, 
a farmer; a ‘Mr. Garnet,’ who had ‘a plantation on the Rappahannock’ ; 
and many others. Mr. Jefferson was the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of this group of younger Virginians. J. C. Cabell of Edgewood planta- 
tion was as much interested in botany as any of them, but was slightly 
eo. aa kept up among themselves a lively correspondence. , 

dD 

And the same writer goes on to say: “The younger gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia seem to have spent a deal of time in making botanical and miner- 
alogical collections, and to have made presents to their friends of dupli- 
cates.” (p. 60). 
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exception and the typical representative of his period. Born 
within the shadow of Monticello, the son of Jefferson’s friend 
and personal physician, Francis Gilmer grew up under the 
wise and kindly tutelage of his great neighbor. Left an orphan 
at an early age, the boy browsed at will in the extensive scien- 
tific library left by his father and in the more varied collections 
of Jefferson. By the time he was twenty-one he was able to 
display quite casually such knowledge of botany as many a 
professional naturalist might have paraded most formally. Here 
is part of a letter’® to an older brother: 


You must assist me in supplying the place of Linnaeus 
by narrating your own adventures in Botany, telling me of your 
discoveries, & writing descriptions. I shall in my turn give you 
some account of any strange productions I may chance to meet 
in that way, pretty much I expect after the model of Linnaeus’ 
Tiro in the Philosophia Botanica. Writing generic descriptions 
I should think the most beneficial exercise to the Botanist in 
the world, both because it improves his powers of description, 
and the accuracy more than the most attentive perusal of de- 
scriptions by other hands possibly can. We may tack such re- 
searches to the back or waste grounds of our letters—so nothing 
will be subtracted from our ordinary intercourse, & therefore 
our botanical labors will be so much clear gain. 

Smith’s Botany which you sent me from Philadelphia I do 
not think of much value. As a commentary on Linnaeus I 
hold it in no esteem at all, for this part is so intolerably super- 
ficial as to serve no good end either to the Tiro or the pro- 
ficient. His physiology is to one new, but appears from his 
own account to be little more than a transcript from some of 
the more modern French writers. And as to |] [** Smithia 
Sensativa, which he after a long panegyric on the [ -]" ersal 
and [ -]*leness of Botanists says was called after him in 
honor of his valuable researches in vegetable sensability, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers say was alleged by the person who chris- 
tened it, to have been called after the Doctor on account of 
his ill temper. The case fared no better with the umbelliferous 
Frenchman who had his herbarium destroyed by his wife for 
the purpose of curling her hair with the papers, and who it 





10 F. W. Gilmer to Harmer Gilmer, April 16, 1811, Gilmer Collections, 
U. Va. Library. 
11 These and others following are bad breaks in the MS. 
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appears suffered more severely than “poor Yorick’” did in 
having his memoirs & travels twisted in the locks of a coach 
vampers wife. 

His hypothesis concerning vegetation’s being the process by 
which matter is organised for the support of animal life does 
not appear to me true from exception, since we find the Lum- 
bricus or earthworm, burrowing to depths apparently beyond 
the strata of vegetable earth, or vegetables by decay converted 
to such a state as again to be adapted to the sustenance of other 
vegetables, & ought therefore according to common acceptation 
to be called earth. If he is wrong he controverts an opinion of 
Voltaire’s that when an English and a Frenchman think alike 
there must be some truth in the proposition—but I think too 
little of such matters to hazard opinions against a work which 
I read some time since in a very cursory manner. 


Francis tacked his botanical commentary to this very letter 
as a postscript. The MS. is in bad condition, and the breaks 
render it difficult. 


P. S. I send you a description of what we commonly call 
Robin Curlyhea[ |] (not in the Frenchman’s herbarium tho) 
and will thank you to look for it in Linnaeus & send me his 
name, description &c in case should not be able to distinguish 
it by Tiro-nic description, you can find it in the neighborhood 


Poly and ria Poly [ ] 
cal. nullus nisi corolla [ ] 
Cor. monopetela, campanular [ ] limbus quadrifidus — — — 
Stam. Filamentis plurimis, longitudine dimide corollae. (Each 
elongation of the petal reflex. give in the technical name.) 
Antheris hastatis, longitudiie filanentorum. 
Pist. Geomen subrotundum, unum in pisillo singulo. stylus 
plurimis, fleiuosis, villoris staminibus longionibus permentibus. 
Strgmiata recurva habet. 
P[ J nullum 
[ ] lurimis ad basin[ ] stylorum adnatis 
Specei Characters 
Caulis simplex. Foluis oppositis, tomentosis, obtuse 
serratus. Corolla etiam villor[ ] gibba ad basin. [ ]. 
& nervis rugatis &c. 
Notes. My generic description is founded on the characters of 
this one species, & in avoiding specific differences I have per- 
haps omitted generic ones. The true character of the flower 
consists I think in the pistils, which are different from Anemone 
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& some others with having styles, of the same class, in being 
flexuous. It is almost my first essay, & It will be more than I 
expect, if you can find it by my description. Let me hear the 
result and may God prosper you, & may you repose voluptu- 
ously in the enamelled lap, & gambol friskingly over the ver- 
dant carpets of Flora, But beware the Proserpines of the Sicilian 
Mountains adieu 
Your brother 
F. W. Gilmer 

A year after this letter was written Gilmer had decided on 
his profession and was studying law. His brother-in-law Wil- 
liam Wirt wrote’ to him: “You set out with a stock of sciences 
& information which was not surpassed, I suspect, in the 
example of Mr. Jefferson, and not equalled by any other, I do 
not except Tazewell.”** About the same time James Ogilvie, 
that eccentric tutor’* of so many great Virginians, wrote’® 
from Kentucky congratulating Gilmer on his growing repu- 
tation as a man of learning and science. Other contemporaries 
attest’® this reputation. Gilmer’s own letters contain evidence 
of how his interests were manifesting themselves. He had in- 
duced his brother Peachy to make a collection of “all such 
flowers as appear uncommon or rare’’*’ and to preserve speci- 
mens of all plants in his remote section of Virginia, ‘‘the wilds 
of Henry” [county]. Francis himself had already gathered flora 
in whatever place he visited. 

Such were the major part of his scientific activities up to 
the time he met the Abbe Joseph Correa da Serra, in the sum- 
mer of 1814 or 1815. The meeting took place at Monticello 
under the auspices of the master of the mansion. Perhaps the 
venerable American was curious to see what effect the contact 
with so much learning of the Old World would have on this 





12 Nov. 16, 1812, Gilmer Collection, U. Va. Library. For Wirt cf. note 
9 above. 

13 Cf. note 9 above and the D. A. B. 

14 Cf. Southern Literary Messenger, XIV, p. 534, and D. N. B. and 
D. A. B. for accounts of his life. 

15 June 30, 1812, Gilmer Collection, U. Va. Library. 

16 Cf. Jefferson and Gilmer Collections, U. Va. Library. 

17 P. R. Gilmer to F. W. Gilmer, March 7, 1815, Wm. J. Robertson 
Papers, U. Va. Library. 
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fine product of the New. He did not have to wait long to 
find out. 

Gilmer had already had opportunity to measure the stature 
of greatness in his patron Jefferson, but here was a man so 
novel and exciting that a measure of his mind would require 
new rules. In the first place, Correa was particularly distin- 
guished in Gilmer’s own special field of interest, botany. The 
Abbe was also a philosopher, historian, and diplomat of inter- 
national reputation. Probably'* born in Portugal in 1750, he 
was educated at Rome, took orders, and came under the pro- 
tection of politically powerful patrons. He founded the Portu- 
guese Academy of Sciences, and in 1779 was made its secretary 
for life. For several years he did constructive work in collect- 
ing cabinets of botanical specimens and in editing numerous 
ancient and unpublished Portuguese historical documents. His 
activities brought him under the suspicion of the Inquisition, 
and in 1786 he was obliged to flee to Paris. In France he con- 
tinued his researches and formed an intimate acquaintance with 
the naturalist Broussenet. Correa next went to England, where 
he became a member of the Royal Society and secretary of the 
Portuguese embassy. In 1813 he crossed to the New World 
for the first time. In Philadelphia he was soon engaged to 
deliver lectures in botany at the university. In 1816, two years 
after he met Gilmer, he was made Portuguese minister pleni- 
potentiary in Washington; in 1820 he was recalled home, ap- 
pointed a member of the national financial governing board, 
and elected to a seat in the Cortes. Three years later he died. 
His principal claim to literary fame is the Colecgao de livros 
ineditos da historia Portugueza (4 vols., 1790-1816), a great 
collection of invaluable documents exceedingly well edited. 

From his first visit to Jefferson and Albemarle Correa became 
an enthusiast for Virginia and things Virginian. Whenever he 
was free from his duties in Philadelphia and Washington he 
would make excursions into Virginia to visit Jefferson or this 
young man he met in 1814. 





18 Cf. biographical sketch in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh 
Edition. 
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A common interest and a mutual exchange drew the youth 
of twenty-four and the man of sixty-four together. Gilmer 
knew thoroughly, if somewhat crudely, the flora of a great 
portion of Virginia; Correa knew that of Europe from obser- 
vation and of the world in general as much as books might 
tell him. From this young native he would gladly learn of new 
species indigenous to this new land, and like another clerk 
before him, he gladly taught as well. For the first time the 
intellectual but self-educated young American came into con- 
tact with a mind steeped as thoroughly as his own in science 
and the classics. Ordinarily cynical, Gilmer wrote an enthusi- 
astic letter’® to his brother Peachy a short time after this first 


meeting. 

‘ I am so far [Richmond] on my way to Philadelphia 
with Mr. Correa, of?® whom, I dare say you heard me speak 
of?° last summer. He is the most extraordinary man now 
living, or who, perhaps ever lived. None of the ancient or 
modern languages; none of the sciences, physical or moral; 
none of the appearance of earth, air or ocean, stand him any 
more chance than the Pope of Rome, as old Jouett used to say. 
I have never heard him asked a question which he could not 
answer; never seen him in company with a man who did not 
appear to be a fool to him; never heard him make a remark 
which ought not to be remembered. He has read, seen, under- 
stands and remembers every thing contained in books, or to be 
learned by travel, observation, and the conversation of learned 
men. He is a member of every philosophical society in the 
world, and knows every distinguished man living. 

The man who wrote such a panegyric could not but be in- 
fluenced—and he wanted to be. The journey to Philadelphia 
was exciting and stimulating. Sponsored by an eminent scien- 
tist, Gilmer was received by the best-known savants of the 
day. He became the fast friend of Dr. Caspar Wistar,** who 
had succeeded Jefferson as president?? of the American Phil- 


19 Trent, W. P., English Culture in Virginia, p. 37. 

20 Sic. 

21 For whom the shrub Wistaria is named. Dr. Wistar had been 
for two years president of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. 
(cf. D. A. B.) 

22 Dr. Wistar presented the MS. of his inaugural address to Gilmer. 
(cf. Gilmer Collection, U. Va. Library.) 
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osophical Society. George Ticknor of Boston was visiting in 
the city at the same time, and the New Englander and the 
Virginian developed a correspondence which continued for 
many years. 

And a feast of science Gilmer received which he never forgot, 
The heated discussions at the “Wistar parties” among intellec- 
tual equals stirred in him a pride and an ambition to study 
nature until he should become her master. Through his meeting 
with John Vaughan, secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society, and through his friend Correa he found the means of 
expressing in print one of his own clear theories in regard to 
the phenomena they so much discussed. 


But geology and botany did not earn one a living in that first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Gilmer hurried from Phila- 
delphia to the new valley town of Winchester, where he was 
to practice law. Hardly had he settled, however, before Cor- 
rea came down from Washington and bore him off on a visit to 
Monticello, and incidentally on a botanical excursion. Such 
was much of Gilmer’s life until Correa’s departure from the 
country in 1820. He did find time to make a name for him- 
self as a rising young lawyer, but whenever opportunity af- 
forded he and Correa were off on a jaunt after new specimens. 
Peachy Gilmer would write** Francis frequently and jokingly 
about some of these expeditions: 

The last account I had of you was that yourself and Mr. 
Correa & Mr. Jefferson who travelled in a vehicle much re- 
sembling a mill hopper were taking the elevation of the Peaks 
of Otter and then exploring the sides for subjects botanical. 

Subjects botanical, or geological, or optical might command 
Gilmer’s attention anywhere. Accompanied by Correa, or Dr. 
Wistar, or Mr. Jefferson, or one of his brothers, he visited 
North and South Carolina, Clarksburg in Western Virginia, 
the great Dismal Swamp, and all the more accessible parts of 
Virginia in search of shrubs, flowers, and seeds which might 
be unusual. He and Correa began the study of fossil coal beds 
as a means of ascertaining the prehistoric floral formations of 


23 October 3, 1815, Wm. J. Robertson Papers, U. Va. Library. 
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the Middle Atlantic region. Nor was his interest by any means 
confined to native plants. Correa procured for him slips and 
seeds from Italy, France, and Spain, which he planted and 
studied very carefully himself and sent as presents to such 
friends as John H. Cocke of Bremo, Peter Minor of Ridgway 
in Albemarle, and William Wirt. When he visited England to 
gather the first faculty for the University of Virginia, Gilmer’s 
last cares before returning to America were in regard to the 
cases of botanical specimens to be sent to him.** 


But what, one may ask, of the researches of Gilmer and his 
friend Correa have been preserved for posterity, and has their 
work been of any real significance in scientific fields? The lit- 
erary monument of each is outside the realms of pure science. 
As was shown above, Correa’s great work is his edition of 
Portuguese historical documents. Gilmer’s is certainly his 
Sketches of American Orators, generally acknowledged as the 
finest contemporary analysis of the forensic powers of John 
Randolph, John Marshall, Henry Clay, William Wirt, and 
others. The use made of the Sketches by the best biographers 
of Randolph and Marshall is proof sufficient of this. And Vir- 
ginia owes Gilmer an eternal debt for his care and perspicuity in 
choosing that first great faculty for the University,”* an under- 
taking which probably cost him his life. But to return to the 
question above, both men did leave some written record in 
science which is significant. 


In the Publications of the American Philosophical Society 
(new series) covering about ten years of scientific endeavour 
in the United States of the early nineteenth century, there are 
articles by each of them. Four were submitted by Correa, two 
on botany, two on anatomy or medicine. A fifth by “J. Cor- 
rea da Serra,” read before the society on April 21, 1815, con- 
cerns itself with “Observations and Conjectures on the forma- 





24 And he took time from his arduous mission to pay an interesting 
visit to Sir James Edward Smith, the great English botanist of the day, 
and perhaps the author of the work Gilmer so disapproved in the letter 
above. (Cf. Gilmer Correspondence, U. Va. Library.) 


25 Bruce, P. A., History of the University of Virginia, Vol. I. 
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tion and nature of the soil of Kentucky.’”** This last article is 
considered especially significant, and is usually listed among its 
author’s more importing writings.?* 

Gilmer is represented in the Publications by one very inter- 
esting article not, strangely enough, in the field of botany.” 
On February 16, 1816, there was read before the Society a 
paper “On the Geological Formation of the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia. By Francis William Gilmer.”*® This was included 
as Article XII in Volume One of the new series of publications 
of the organization. Gilmer received congratulations from Cor- 
rea, John Vaughan, and others when it appeared, but it was not 
until several years later that he himself recognized its full 
value. He wrote*® to a friend on June 26, 1820: 


It is worthwhile to mention, too, as on honor done me abroad 
for what was hardly understood at home—that Pictet, the head 
of the University of Geneva, translated my theory of the Nat- 
ural Bridge into French, maintaining it to be the only scientific 
solution. Terrell said all the learned there spoke in commen- 
dation of it 

His simply and concisely expressed theory of the formation 
of a limestone cavern with a weak arch as part of its roof is 
still the generally accepted one. That he appears to have been 


the first to advance it is interesting and important. 


An indirect result of this essay into geology was a foreign 
compliment to his ability as a botanist. Partly through the 
treatise on the Natural Bridge, and probably partly because of 
Correa’s enthusiastic recommendation of him, Augustin Pyrame 
de Candolle (1778-1841), the celebrated professor of botany 
at Geneva, wrote*! Gilmer soliciting American specimens; as 





26 Vol. I, new series, article XI. 

27 Cf. Goode, G. B., The Beginnings of Natural History in America, 
p. 445, in Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1897, Part II. 

28 There exist other essays of approximately the same period in the 
fields of astronomy and optics, but they never saw the press. (Cf. Gil- 
mer Collection, U. Va. Library, and below.) 

29 Mistake for Francis Walker Gilmer. 

30 Trent, W. P., English Culture in Virginia, pp. 44-45. 

31 Mentioned in a letter from F. W. G. to D. Carr, June 18, 1820. Gil- 
mer Collection, Va. State Library. 
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an inducement he offered to insert any observations Gilmer 
might make in the great work on which he spent the last 
twenty-five years of his life. 


Gilmer’s other scattered scientific writings remain in manu- 
script. “On the Phenomenon of the Moon called the Lunar 
Bow” (October 1, 1820), “On the following Phenomena of 
Vision” (May 15, 1821), and “Causes of the Ascent of Vapor” 
(date ?) were considered by their author to possess too little 
intrinsic value or were too limited in appeal to attract general 
attention. That he had begun a biography** of Johann Chris- 
tian Fabricius (1745-1808), Danish entomoligist, just before 
his death is proof of his scientific interests up to the very last, 
however. 


Why two scholars as vitally interested in botany and its 
related subjects as Gilmer and Correa did not at least attempt 
some monumental work in the field is an inevitable question, 
but one which can be rather easily answered, certainly as far 
as Gilmer is concerned. The answer is to be found in the 
latter’s correspondence with his friends and in what was prob- 
ably his last attempt at formal writing. 


Though Gilmer may have been the most intelligent and the 
best educated young man of his age, he was essentially of that 
age. He wrote®* to William Wirt that “the only chance for 
America to surpass Europe in cultural pursuits is in political 
economy and philosophical jurisprudence.” That Wirt agreed 
is evident when Gilmer’s treatise** in answer to Jeremy Bentham 
on Usury appeared, for he wrote** that it “proves you capable 
of something more useful than botanizing and criticizing.” 
Gilmer’s remark** to Hugh S. Legare of Charleston also gives 





32 Cf. Gilmer-Randolph Correspondence from the manuscripts in the 
possession of President John Stewart Bryan of the College of William 
and Mary. 

33 Dec. 20, 1816, Gilmer Collection, Va. State Library. 

34In Sketches, Essays, and Translations, by the late Francis W. Gil- 
mer. Fielding Lucas, Baltimore: 1828. 

35 Jan. 29, 1821, Gilmer Collection, U, Va. Library. 

36 Oct. 1, 1816. Letter from Legare to Gilmer quoting G’s own ob- 
servation. Gilmer Collection, U. Va. Library. 
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his attitude: “that a merely literary or scientific man, is an 
insulated being, without living conversation, & almost without 
sympathy, in any American society.” 

Whether this last remark was said in bitterness or not, Gil- 
mer set out to keep himself from being so “insulated,” and he 
succeeded. When he died at thirty-six he had laid the foun- 
dations of a modest fortune; had established such a fine repu- 
tation as a lawyer that he was invited to become the first pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Virginia; and was generally 
considered, with Dr. John H. Rice, as the leading literarily- 
enclined-gentleman of Richmond.** It has been shown that 
Correa** in his much longer life had been actuated by the same 
sort of motives and had achieved similar results. 

In the posthumous publication of Gilmer’s better-known 
works*® there is included last a translation from Rousseau.*® 
It is the Virginian’s only published writing in the field of botany. 
One suspects he chose it for Englishing because in it Rousseau 
has so nearly expressed his own ideas of the place of his 
favorite science in the life of a gentleman of his day and age. 
Thus he renders a portion of it: 

Botany is the study of an indolent and listless solitaire ; 





37 Cf. Gilmer-Wirt Correspondence, Gilmer Collection, Va. State 
Library. 

38 Correa’s love of Virginia, and his embodiment as a scholar, diplomat, 
and polished and sophisticated gentleman, of many of the traits the 
Virginian likes to think of as his own, is not the least of the links which 
bind him to the state. His last letters to Gilmer manifest his devotion: 

“ ..I have declared everywhere in America, that if I was to belong 
to the U. S. i would choose to be Virginian, notwithstanding the mending 
the state requires to be what nature intended it to be. 

“Long ago you had been elected member of the Academy of natural 
sciences of Philadelphia. it had a very humble beginning. The progress 
has been prodigious and their first volume has been extolled in Europe 
by the most fastidious British reviewers, and by the most impartial and 
authoritative continental ones. I have consequently asked a certificate 
of your election; which I send to you.” (Gilmer Collection, U. Va. 
Library, March 2, 1820.) 


A later letter is equally interesting: 


New York 9th November 1820 
Dear Sir and Friend. 


Tomorrow in the Albion packet i sail for England, and from thence in 
January i will sail for Brazil, where i will be in the beginning of March. 


“Frank W. Gilmer Esq. 
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a pin and a lens are all the objects he requires, for his obser- 
vations. He strays at random from flower to flower; he views 
them all with interest and curiosity; and immediately he em- 
braces the principles of their structure; he enjoys in observing 
them an unmixed pleasure. There is a charm in this idle 
recreation, which can only be felt in the serenity of the pas- 
sions—but in that state, it is enough to render life sweet and 
happy: immediately we blend with it any motive of interest, or 
feeling of vanity, whether of obtaining places, composing books, 
or of displaying our knowledge; immediately we herborize to 
become authors and professors, the illusion vanishes ; we behold 
in plants but the instruments of our passions, and no longer 
derive pleasure from their contemplation: we then desire to 
learn only to display what we know; and in the depths of the 
forests, as on the busy theatre of the world, we will be en- 
grossed in seeking admiration; or confining ourselves to cab- 
inets and gardens, instead of contemplating wild nature, we 
perplex ourselves with methods and systems, subjects of eter- 
nal dispute, which will not make us acquainted with a plant 
the more, and in truth shed no light on the natural history of 
vegatables. 





It is impossible for me to leave this continent without once more turning 
my eyes to Virginia, to you and Monticello. I leave you my representa- 
tive in that state, and near the persons who attach me to it, and i doubt 
not of your acceptance of this charge. Mr. Jefferson, Col. Randolph 
and his excellent lady and family, the family i am the most attached to 
in all America, will receive my adieus from you. Do not forget that 
pure and virtuous soul of Montpellier and his Lady. You will i hope 
live long, my dear friend, and you will every day more and more see with 
your eyes, what difference exists between the two philosophical Presi- 
dents, and the whole future contingent of chiefs of your union. You 
know the rest of my acquaintances in your noble state, and the degrees 
of consideration i have for each, and you will distribute my favors in 
proportion. 

At my return to Philadelphia i found a letter from your brother in 
Law Mr. Minor of Ridgway dated the 5th of July, to inform me as 
secrt. of the Agric. Soct. that they had been so good as to elect me one 
of their body. ... 

Glory yourself in being a Virginian, and remember all my discourses 
about them. It is the lot i would have wished for me if i was a North 
American. ... 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor, but everywhere, you will find me con- 
stantly and steadily 

Your faithful and sincere friend 
Joseph Correa da Serra” 


39 Sketches, Essays, and Translations, by the late Francis W. Gilmer. 
Fielding Lucas. Baltimore: 1828. 
40 Les Reveries du Promeneur Solitaire, in Septieme Promenade. 
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DEWSVILLE AND PROVIDENCE 


Contributed by Miss Hattie Belle Gresham 


King and Queen is called the “Shoestring County” because 
it is the longest in the state. In the upper end, near the Caro- 
line border, is “Dewsville,” which used to be a very stately and 
beautiful estate, and was built by Captain Thomas Dew in 
late seventeen hundred. It is a brick and frame structure 
with hand hewn, solid beams and weatherboard. The shut- 
ters were old English type solid panels. An unusual feature 
of the house is four outside closet ends. The chimneys are 
very large and the windows recessed Only a few of the old 
H_ hinges are left and all the large brass locks that were on 
every door have been taken away. The panelling and carving 
in the great room are very fine, and on either side of the great 
fire place are built-in cupboards with undulating shelves. The 
oldest members of the family still remember the ancient beau- 
ties of Dewsville—the soft greenness and fragrance of box 
walks, the spacious flower gardens and rustic arbours, the 
vegetable gardens and orchards, the slave quarters, the great 
stables, and great old carriages. From this old house have 
gone many distinguished and useful men and women, who are 
now in many places in the world. During the War between 
the States and the sad years following, the old place fell into 
evil days—only the old house and some of the great trees are 
left. 

Thomas Dew, who built Dewsville, son of William Dew, was 
born in Maryland May 28, 1763, and died in King & Queen 
County, Virginia, April 23, 1849. 

From Tyler’s Virginia Cyclopaedia of Biography (Vol. 4, 
page 279), “Captain Thomas Dew was the founder of the pres- 
ent family in Virginia. He was a man of unusually enter- 
prising character and in many ways a man of mark—as a very 
young man he left his native state and removed to King and 
Queen, where he made himself the owner of a valuable prop- 
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erty—which became the residence of the Dew family for many 
years and has witnessed the birth of its heirs down to the time 
of the present generation. Captain Dew became banker for the 
farmers and waxed wealthy. Before his death he became the 
leading figure in his community.” 

Thomas Dew entered the Revolutionary War in 1780 when 
seventeen years of age. He joined under Captain Edmund 
Pendleton in Caroline County, Virginia. 

He was commissioned ensign by Governor Henry Lee March 
12, 1794, in the Ninth Regiment, Virginia Militia. He was 
commissioned Lieutenant by Governor Brooke in the Battalion 
of 9th Regiment and Fourteenth Division on June 20, 1796. 
He was later made Captain in the War 1812. When Thomas 
Dew came to King and Queen as a lad he lived with his mother’s 
brother, George Swinton, who came of a noble Scotch family. 
George Swinton had been a teacher for the Carters at “Shirley,” 
and a professor at William and Mary, before retiring to King 
and Queen County, where in 1789 he was taxed for 750 acres. 

In his will, dated February 22, 1789, Caroline County Rec- 
ords, he named his kinsmen “Archibald Swinton of Kemmer- 
gain by Duns, and John Swinton, Esquire, eldest son of Lord 
Swinton in Edinburgh as Trustees” for money left to Scotch 
relatives. His wife Ann died August 15, 1820. 

Thomas Dew of Dewsville married Lucy Gatewood, daugh- 
ter of Cheney Gatewood and Elizabeth Leaman, June 7, 1793. 
They had a large family that intermarried with many fine fam- 
ilies, and their descendants are living honorable lives in many 
States. 

His eldest son, William, graduated in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with distinction. His repute as a 
physician spread near and far. Thomas Dew built “Providence” 
for him, a spacious and attractive brick house near Newtown, 
King and Queen County, which is in good repair. He has 
many distinguished descendants. 

Thomas Dew’s second son, Thomas Roderick Dew, was a 
noted lecturer, educator, economist and writer of the old South. 
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He was born 1802 and graduated from William and Mary Col- 
lege with the A. B. degree in 1820. He then spent several 
years travelling and studying abroad. Returning he studied 
again at William and Mary; receiving the M. A. degree. In 
1827 he was appointed to one of six chairs in the College as 
Professor of Political Law—his assignment included History, 
Metaphysics, Natural and National Law, Government and Po- 
litical Economy. His lectures on the Restrictive System were 
published in 1829. He upheld the free argument. His lec- 
tures came into collision with the heated assertions of the pro- 
lectionists school. It has been thought that his work influenced 
the subsequent reduction of tariffs. 


In 1832 his review of the Debate of the Abolition of Slavery 
in the Virginia Legislature was published in Richmond. It 
was said of him—“his able essays on the institution of slavery 
entitles him to the lasting gratitude of the whole South.” 


Scribner’s Dictionary of American Biography says of him 
(in part) “His ‘Digest of the Laws, Customs, Manners and 
Institutions of the ancient and modern nations’ printed first 
for his students, showed that his teaching of History exhibited 
a lively appreciation of human institutions, at a time when 
contemporaries were following dull Chronology.” 


Some traveller from a foreign country who visited William 
and Mary when Professor Dew was lecturing there “was 
amazed to find such a remarkable lecturer as Dew.” He was a 
member of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Vir- 
ginia, and made several noted addresses by request of this So- 
ciety. 

Some years ago Dr. Chandler, who was the president of Wil- 
liam and Mary, received a letter from Dr. Thwing of North- 
western University, asking where he could find copies of Pro- 
fessor Dew’s books, as they far outranked any others written 
on the subjects at that time, in this country. 

In a letter found several years ago from Edgar Allen Poe, 
in answer to some one who wrote asking for some information 
on a certain subject, he said “I cannot tell you myself, but 
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when next I go to Williamsburg, I will ask Professor Dew, I 
am sure he will know.” 

In 1836, Thomas Dew became thirteenth president of William 
and Mary College. A contemporary newspaper said (in part) 
of his speech at his ascension to the presidency, “His speech 
was as usual comprehensive, eloquent and full of every species 
of encouragement to the searchers after knowledge.” 


We can perhaps better evaluate his presidency by using 
Bishop Meade’s own words—he said: “Since the Revolution— 
due largely to the cession of Virginia’s claims to public lands, 
the loss of Royal favor, and the removal of the Capitol to Rich- 
mond, the college has declined in wealth and students. Dew 
by tact at management, great zeal and unwearied assiduity made 
the institution almost as prosperous as ever.” 


Thomas Roderick Dew married Nathalie Hay, daughter of a 
Clarke County physician in 1845. That summer they went on 
an extended trip to Europe. He was taken with pneumonia in 
Paris and died ; and is buried in Montmartre Cemetery there. 


Lately a movement has been started by Dr. John Stewart 
Bryan, the present president of William and Mary College, to 
bring his ashes back to his native land and reinter them in 
Williamsburg. Professor Dew’s relatives are also deeply in- 
terested, and we can assume that this will be done during 1938. 


Mary Ellen (Polly) Dew, the eldest daughter of Thomas 
Dew of Dewsville married Thomas Gresham December 22, 
1817, a brilliant lawyer and attorney for Essex County for 
many years. In later life Thomas Gresham purchased old 
“Woodlawn” in King and Queen County, and this is still owned 
by their descendants. Their five sons Edward, William, Rob- 
ert, Charles and Henry Gresham were all college graduates— 
William and Mary, University of Virginia, University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Jefferson School of Medicine in Philadelphia. 
Charles and Henry spent several years doing post graduate 
work at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris. Charles was a Lieu- 
tenant, Henry a Major and Robert a Colonel in the War Be- 
tween the States. 
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Benjamin Franklin Dew, another son of Thomas Dew, was a 
B. A., M. A. and B. L. of William and Mary College. He was 
a large land owner, and one of his estates was historic “Mal- 
vern Hill,” where the well known battle was fought in 1862. 

The other children of Thomas Dew of Dewsville had as 
useful and distinguished lives as those mentioned. 

Across the fields from “Dewsville” are buried Thomas Dew 
and Lucy Gatewood, his wife, his son Dr. William Dew and 
his wife, his daughter Mary Ellen and her husband Thomas 
Gresham, and others. There are many large stones—some 
standing and some flat in the old family “burying ground.” 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 





Time by its own law moves forward. But there is a way 
to trick it into turning back. Old attics—old trunks—old let- 
ters! Here are, indeed, visible evidences of life gone by; 
they speak the language of other people in other days. 

Let us open a trunk that has spent more than a hundred 
years in peaceful seclusion. Time changes; scene changes; 
characters change. Where are we? 

* kk Kk * 


It is the County of Albemarle, the State of Virginia, the 
year of 1815. Thomas Jefferson, a hale old man of seventy-two 
years is living atop his mountain, his Monticello. Still highly 
considered in the councils of statesmen, he sticks his finger into 
many a political pie. But his pleasure now is mainly in home 
affairs—his farm, his family. One daughter, Martha (Mrs. 
Thomas Mann Randolph), spends much of her time with him 
at Monticello and since she, by this time, has ten children there 
is no lack of youth and gayety around Mr. Jefferson. “Among 
these I live like a patriarch of old,” he writes to a friend of 
former days. 

His twenty-two-year-old eldest grandson and namesake, 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, is fast becoming the staff of his 
grandfather’s old age—already he has assumed much of the 
management of the Jefferson estates. On February 24, 1815, 
we find the young gentleman engaged with a very important 
document. Erasures testify to the struggle, but at last the 
letter is completed and addressed to His Excellency Wilson C. 
Nicholas, Richmond. Young Randolph writes: 


“Jane has consented to appoint the last of this month as the 
day on which she will confer on me that inestimable boon, her 
hand, if I should be so fortunate as to find it meet with your 
approbation. If it should, I most anxiously hope that your 
public duties may permit you to complete my happiness by your 
presence. . . . With the warmest feelings and highest 
sense of the sacrifice which she is about to make to me of her 
prospects to rank and wealth I have to offer in return but a 
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bare competency and a most enthusiastic and devoted attach- 
ment. . . . With the motives which I shall have for exer- 
tion I hope much from my industry and perseverance. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem and affection 


Yours 
Th. J. Randolph” 


Jane Nicholas is a neighbor. Her home, Warren, is also in 
Albemarle County, in the Scottsville or Green Mountain dis- 
trict. Her father owns 7,000 acres lying on the north side 
of the James River, eighty miles above Richmond. Here, when 
the game of politics does not carry him away, he lives with 
his family in some state and grandeur. 

Wilson Cary Nicholas comes from a prominent Virginia 
family: his father, Robert Carter Nicholas of Williamsburg, a 
lawyer of eminence and the first Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia; his mother, Anne Cary, daughter of Col. 
Wilson Cary of Richneck. Not only does Wilson Cary Nich- 
olas inherit wealth and position, he is a distinguished man in 
his own right. For many years he had been an active member 
of the Virginia Legislature; then in 1801 he had entered the 
Senate of the United States where he had become a leader of 
the Republican party, Mr. Jefferson’s most ardent supporter ; 
now he is Governor of Virginia. 

Jane’s mother is Margaret (Peggy) Smith of Baltimore. Her 
emigrating ancestors had come from Ireland in 1728, settled 
near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, finally moved to Maryland where 
they had much to do with the founding of Baltimore in which 
city they became leading financiers. One of Jane’s uncles is 
Samuel Smith, for forty years Member of Congress and United 
States Senator from Maryland; another is Robert Smith, Sec- 
retary of the Navy and Attorney-General under Jefferson and 
Secretary of State under Madison. 

Jane’s old sister Polly is already married to John Patterson 
of Baltimore, a brother of that Elizabeth Patterson who had 
married Jerome Bonaparte some few years before this. An- 
other sister, Cary Anne, is also married—to her first cousin, 
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John Spear Smith of Baltimore. Strangely enough, Jane Nich- 
olas and Jefferson Randolph are only very remotely related. 
The Virginians of that time preferred marrying their own kind 
where ancestry could be surely traced. So all Virginia was in 
a state of cousinship. 

On March 10, 1815, are married Jane Hollins Nicholas and 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 

Three weeks after the wedding, Mr. Jefferson writes to his 
grandson, then staying at Warren, a letter of welcome to his 
new granddaughter-in-law, of explanation for a delayed visit 
by young Jefferson’s Sisters, Ellen and Cornelia. Here is fur- 
nished an account of a catastrophe. We can feel the tragic 
anguish of the two young ladies when their plans go ali awry. 


Monticello, March 31, 1815 
Dear Jefferson, 


Ellen’s visit to Warren has been delayed by an unlucky acci- 
dent. On Monday we heard that my brother was very sick. 
Mrs. Marks’ wishing to go and see him I sent her the next 
morning in the gig with a pair of my horses, counting on their 
return the next day so that Ellen and Cornelia might have gone 
on Thursday according to arrangement. After Mrs. Marks had 
got about 7 miles on her road, one of the horses, Bedford, was 
taken so ill that she thought it best to return. He died that 
night and no pair of the remaining three could be trusted to 
draw acarriage. . . . As your business will probably bring 
you to court? the girls will have the benefit of your escort to 
Warren. This is the best arrangement it is in my power to 
make. Ellen is still unwell and her face is tied up, which how- 
ever she would not have permitted to disappoint her visit. 
The family here wish to be presented with respect to Mrs. Nich- 
olas and the family of Warren. To our new friend whom you 
have brought into so new relation with us, give assurances that 
we receive her as a member of our family with great pleasure 
and cordiality and shall endeavor and hope to make this an 
acceptable home to you both. Ever affectionately yours, 

Th. Jefferson 





1 Ann Jefferson Marks was Thomas Jefferson’s sister. 
2 The court was held at Charlottesville, a little over two miles from 
Monticello. 
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So does the intercourse between Monticello and Warren as- 


sume new intimacies. 
a a * * * 


On December 1, 1816, Wilson Cary Nicholas finished his 
term as Governor of Virginia. He and his family returned to 
Warren. However, they had formed the habit of wintering in 
Richmond and in December, 1817, we find them again in the 
city,—this time in a rented house instead of in the Governor’s 
Mansion. But the family is considerably abbreviated, consist- 
ing only of Mrs. Nicholas, her husband, and her three un- 
married daughters. Margaret is a young lady who has already 
made her bow to society; Sarah is just on the brink of entering 
the charmed circle (let her tell us about that matter herself, 
however ) ; and Sidney is a school-girl without grown-up ideas. 
There are, of course, the three married daughters—Cary Anne 
Smith in Baltimore, Polly Patterson at this time living with her 
husband in one of the Nicholas houses at Warren, and Jane 
Randolph at Monticello—to whom letters must be written. It 
is those to “dear Jane” to which we have access. 


As soon as she is settled in her winter quarters, the mother, 
Peggy Nicholas, writes to her daughter. 


December 7, 1817 
My dear Jane, 


I understand you were quite offended at not receiving a letter 
by Phill. This I think was rather unreasonable. Our home 
was then in the greatest state of confusion, and when at your 
Uncle Norborne’s* we were engaged in company. However I 
will promise that he shall not return again without a letter 
from one of us, and I beg that he may never come down again 
without one from you. We shall always be anxious to hear 
how the babies improve, and how you get along in housekeep- 
ing. I am particularly anxious to hear from you now, as I 
wish to know all the particulars of your Aunt Carr’s* trip. We 





3 Philip Norborne Nicholas, a well-known lawyer and judge in 
Richmond, was a brother of Wilson Cary Nicholas. His father, Robert 
Carter Nicholas, was an intimate friend of Philip Norborne, Lord 
Botetourt, Royal Governor of Virginig and so named his son. 


4Mrs. Peter Carr (Esther Smith) was a sister of Peggy Nicholas. 
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received a letter from Cary Anne yesterday but she was in 
such a passion with a French Milliner whom she had employed 
to make a pelisse and merino frock for Polly and who had 
just brought them home quite spoiled that she quite forget to 
say one word about my Sister Carr. This was as great a dis- 
appointment to me as not receiving our box of finery which 
she says was shipped in the steamboat and ought to have ar- 
rived yesterday. But alas the boat arrived without our pack- 
age or without knowing anything about it. The Captain prom- 
ised to make enquiry about it at Norfolk and thus we must 
remain in a state of suspense until Wednesday when the boat 
will again return. 

Ellen and Cornelia have at length arrived. Margaret has 
been with them every day but the weather has been so cold 
that they have not ventured out and I have not yet seen them 
but I think it probable that they will call today. I have not 
seen your Aunt Randolph.’ I understand she has been up to 
the eyes in preparation ever since her return. Mrs. Hackley® 
is likely to get a very large school and it is thought that she 
will do very well. I am extremely sorry that she is such a 
distance from us, and that it will not be possible for Sidney to 
avail herself of so good a school. 

I wrote the above on Sunday when visitors coming in obliged 
me to postpone the conclusion, and I have not had leisure until 
now to commence again. Although the weather has been ex- 
tremely fine for the last three days I have not yet had the 
pleasure of seeing either your Aunt Randolph or the girls. Mar- 
garet waited on them the day after their arrival and went every 
day for three days successively in excessive cold weather which 
increased a bad cold which she has so much that I persuaded 
her to remain at home a few days and try to get well, and she 
has not seen them since Saturday. Therefore I can give you 
no tidings of them. Not having any Belles in my house I 
know not what the prospect of Beaux may be in town. But I 
am told that all the Beauties of the Country are coming to 
Town. There have been two public parties since our arrival. 
But Margaret did not attend either. The death of your Uncle 
Cary prevented her from going to the last. They are to have 
them regularly once a fortnight; the private parties have not 





5 Betsey Nicholas Randolph was a sister of Wilson C. Nicholas and 
the wife of Edmund Randolph. 

6 Harriett Randolph Hackley was a sister of that Thomas Mann 
Randolph who married Martha Jefferson. So Mrs. Hackley was an 
aunt of Ellen and Cornelia Randolph. 
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commenced yet. We have had crowds of morning visitors,— 
a vast number more than when we were in the Governor’s 
House. 

, I am much disappointed at your not having seen your 
Aunt Carr. . . . The admiration which I am told Maria’ 
receives would I am sure be a cordial to her. Robert Hollins® 
writes Polly Nicholas that both her manners and beauty are 
very much admired. . . . I have no doubt but that Maria 
will derive great improvement. She is that sort of girl. I 
have no sort of doubt but that in a very little time she will be 
as stylish as Miss Goodwin herself. 


‘ Sarah says she thanks you for the compliment but 
that you must excuse her writing, that she has taken Sister 
Polly and John for her correspondents and her numerous occu- 
pations will prevent her for sometime from engaging with any 
other. But I will engage that you shall hear from one of us 
at least once a week. If we get our things from Baltimore 
tomorrow as I hope I will inform you of it and give you a 
description of them by the next day’s mail. 


I am amused with your intention that when your daughters 
are old enough to be affected by your looks that you will carry 
sunshine in your face although wretchedness may sit at your 
heart, or disease and pain be torturing you. This is an admir- 
able resolution; but I suspect you overrate your powers, as I 
do not know a more telltale face than yours. I can with truth 
say that I am never grave but when I am sick or in real dis- 
tress and when in distress no one ever made greater effort to 
overcome it than I have. This I consider a duty, and this is a 
duty I have always endeavored to perform. We have not heard 
from Wilson® since he went to the Ohio. We have been look- 
ing for him every day for a month. Margaret sends by Phill a 
pair of boots for her dear little Mag,?° and a little coach which 
I presume she will demolish in a few minutes. And you will 





7 Maria Carr was the daughter of Mrs. Peter Carr and the niece of 
Peggy Nicholas. 

8 Robert Hollins was the son of Peggy Nicholas’s sister, Mrs. John 
Hollins (Jane Smith). 

9In addition to the six daughters there were three sons in the 
Nicholas family: (1) Robert Carter Nicholas who later became United 
States Senator from Louisiana; (2) Wilson Cary Nicholas who went 
West, joined his brother in Louisiana and died there while still a 
young man; (3) John Nicholas who was an officer in the United 
States Navy. 

10 Margaret Smith Randolph was the eldest child of Jane and 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 
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receive by him a tin kettle filled with cranberries. It is the 
same kettle in which you received the almonds. You may keep 
it now. The cranberries are not the best I ever saw. You had 
better pick out the rotten ones and stew the others immediately. 
Brown sugar is as good as white, pound for pound. They will 
keep all the winter. They make very good tarts and eat very 
well with stews. If I had had time I would have stewed them 
for you. Do not throw away the white ones; the brown mashed 
ones are those that ought to be picked out. I had almost con- 
cluded again without saying anything about my health and when 
this is the case you may always be assured that it is pretty good. 
This fine warm weather I feel very well. The cold weather of 
last week did not agree with me so well. I do not mean this 
winter to accept of invitations either for evening or dinner 
parties. 
Peggy Nicholas 


In spite of the fact that Sarah is a very busy young lady 
she does at last find the time to write to her dear sister far off 
at Monticello and missing the delicious gayeties of Richmond. 


Richmond, December 26, 1817 
My dear Sister, 


I have been intending to write to you every week since I 
have been here, but really I have not had time, for all my old 
schoolmates have been to see me, and what with receiving and 
returning their visits, I find my time so completely occupied 
that I have not been able even to write to John. Sister Polly 
and Brother Wilson got here last Sunday. They left home on 
Saturday and intended getting here to dinner on Monday, but 
she found it so dreadfully cold at Mrs. T.’s that she deter- 
mined not to sleep another night on the road. She got here 
about six almost frozen to death. She is not, according to 
custom, at all pleased with anything that Sister Cary Anne sent 
her. Her bonnet, which we all think beautiful, she thinks 
hideous. She says she looks so wizened and old in it. Did 
you ever see her with a bonnet that she did not say exactly the 
same thing? She was not in as good a humor as she might 
have been the first day after she got here; for in addition to 
her things not pleasing her she found us preparing to give a 
party to Miss Ellen and Cornelia. She abused us very much 
for fixing on that time to have it for she said we all knew very 
well how horribly she always looks after a journey and de- 
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clared she would not make her appearance. However when she 
found us determined to have the party on Tuesday at all 
events she changed her mind and was, notwithstanding the 
journey, universally allowed to be as youthful and handsome 
as anyone in the room. We had a small party, not more than 
thirty, but it was very agreeable. Margaret met with a game 
downtown of which she had heard Miss Goodwin speak a good 
deal and purchased it. It excited a good deal of interest, col- 
lected all the ladies and gentlemen around the table and made 
it quite charming. Your two sisters——I mean Miss Ellen and 
Cornelia—were allowed to be the hondsomest and most stylish 
looking girls in the room. You cannot conceive how much 
Cornelia is improved. She moved about the room quite at her 
ease and really looked quite elegant. Rut Miss Ellen is thought 
quite the handsomest here. Every one said they never saw her 
look so well as she did that night. Margaret invited them to 
spend a week with us. They were anxious to do it but their 
Aunt would not consent to it. She said she could not spare 
them. Mamma and Papa were both very much pleased with the 
party. Mamma was quite delighted,—so much so that I am 
in hopes we will have a good many this winter. And then it 
cost so little. Papa counted up every thing that he could think 
of, even the coal, and could not possibly make more than twelve 
dollars. I wonder who told you Mamma’s daughters are not 
belles? I must beg leave to contradict it, for as far as I have 
been able to judge from report and from actual observation 
Margaret is as great a belle as any in Richmond. For myself, 
you know I have not turned out yet. However I mean to try 
my luck next Wednesday, at a great ball that is to be given at 
the Eagle that day, for I am going to follow your advice, though 
I do not much like the reason you give for my doing so. How- 
ever I give no kind of credit to your prophecies, for I remem- 
ber perfectly your advising me when I first came to Richmond 
to turn out immediately and the reason you gave for my doing 
so was that you did not think I would ever be as handsome 
again. 

After a great deal of persuasion we prevailed on Papa this 
morning to give us the money for the calves which he gave us 
last summer. Margaret had two. Sid and I one apiece. Mag’s 
sold for seven dollars apiece, ours for ten. I intend spending 
mine on lace. There is some at Neilson’s for four dollars a 
yard, very pretty and wide enough for a flounce. Do you 
want some? If you do send the money. Would you believe 
it, I have spent 29 dollars since I have been here and yet I 
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have not a thing to shew for it. It really frightens me to see 
how the money flies here. Margaret’s friend Betsey is to be 
married the middle of next month. She looks wretchedly, thin- 
ner than I ever saw her. Only think, she wanted Mag to stitch 
and work a dozen shift sleeves for her. But Mag told her at 
once that she would not. Who do you think we had at our 
party? Old Nick! He did not remember me at all, nor did 
I remember him at first, he has fattened so much, but on look- 
ing at him a second time I found just the same old Nick. Good- 
bye. The dinner is on the table. Kiss the children and give 
my love to Brother Jeff. 
Sarah E. 
Excuse mistakes. I cannot read it over. 
OMe) @ 


And I think that last line of Sarah’s is a good close. There- 
fore: “Excuse mistakes. I cannot read it over.” 
OrriviA TAYLOR. 
October 31, 1937. 
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NOTES FROM THE RECORDS of STAFFORD 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, ORDER BOOKS 





(Continued ) 





Published Under the Auspices of the Virginians in the 
City of New York 





At a Court held for the County of Stafford May the 10th 


1692. 
Present: Capt Malachy Peale 


Mr. Edward Thomason Mr. Philip Buckner 
Mr. Richard Fossaker Mr. Robert Alexander 
Mr. Edward Maddocks Justices 


Mason Sworn Sher. Capt. George Mason was this day 
sworn high Sheriff for this County for the ensueing year and 
Mr. Matthew Thompson and Samuel Hayward became Secu- 
rity with him for the True performance of his office and en- 
tered into Bond according. 


Anderson Sworne. George Anderson of this County was 
this day Sworn as under Sheriff for this County having first 
taken the Oaths according to Act of Parliament instead of the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy and Capt. George Mason 
became Security with him to perform what the Law directs 
touching his said office and was admitted accordingly. 


Gibsons Petition. The humble address and petition of Rich- 
ard Gibson Sheweth that for some time lately vizt. from the 
6th of October last past he humbly conceives he may be Judged 
to have given some distaste or affront to this Worshipful Court 
by a disrespect or Some Sullen humor in not rendering his 
obedience to their so many favorable calls and Summons and 
whereas your Petitioner having been formerly a Servant to 
this worshipful Court and in that employ hath obtained his 
Subsistence and livelihood now humbly desires there may for 
the future be noe mistaken Constructions made of his Intention 
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for sometimes ill Tongues by false and insinuating tales sow 
discord between the Truest Friends sometimes mistakes Sets 
the mind in a false apprehension and imprint suspicion in the 
Thoughts. Passionate Natures like Flints may be quiet alone 
but when they knock together fire will break out all which may 
find ease in the uttering So their discovery be in mildness which 
is the intention of this Weak Paper at this time to doe for if at 
any time your Petr. hath been to forward in commenceing any 
Suites that might seem wrangling for the future will by Gods 
assistance disclaim such pronenesse of goeing to Law finding 
now to his Losse and damage that nothing is better than a 
reconciled Friendship with all men where there is a possibility 
not doubting the favourable and Charitable assistance of this 
wp ful Court in that Particular and that whereas there is now 
many actions depending against him Stirred up by Incendiaries 
through malice and Envy and by many casual accidents and 
indisposition of body not being able to make defence or at 
least to see their declarations and Large accusations against him 
humbly implores this worshipful Court that they may be sus- 
pended and lye referred to the next Court before which time he 
doth not question but fully to agree with all men where there 
is a Possibility for wch. charitable favour now in this his present 
disability as in duty bound shall pray— 

Which aforesaid Petition of the said Richard Gibson being 
Publickly read in Court and the Court having Judiciously con- 
sidered the same did order the Clerk to put the said Petition 
upon the records accordingly and that his actions be referred 
till the next Court. 


Philliter v Gibson Richard Philliter humbly complaining 
Sheweth that your Petr. did in the year 1689 make a crop with 
Major Andrew Gibsons Slaves or Negroes and upon his plan- 
tation under the Qualification of an overseer according to the 
Rules and Customs of Virginia for which the Plt. was to have 
a Share and one hhd. of Tobacco for his Care Labour and in- 
dustry and the plt. having Faithfully Performed his Service 
according to the True intent of his Contract and agreement 
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with the said Gibson the deft. yet Neverthelesse, he the said 
Gibson hath and doth Still unjustly detain the plts. said Crop 
from him, and hath laid out and converted the same to his own 
use, and still refuses to come to any account with the plt. or 
to render him any or the least part of the ballance thereof 
Nothwithstanding his often desiring the deft. to render him a 
fair account of the same as alsoe that the deft. stands indebted 
to the plt. the sum of Twelve hundred Sixty-nine pounds of 
Tobacco by account for work done in the year 1688, all which 
the said Gibson refuseth to pay to the plt. damage five thousand 
pounds of Tobacco and Casks Wherefore the plt. hath brought 
his action against the said Major Andrew Gibson the deft. for 
the said sum of five thousand pounds of Tobacco and Caske 
with Costs of Suit—Dismist. And now for as much as the 
said Richard Philliter the plt. could not averr Justifie and 
maintaine his said action against the said Major Andrew Gib- 
son the deft. and he the said Gibson producing in Court an 
account whereby it appeared that the said Philliter was indebted 
to him the deft. Therefore tis ordered that the said action shall 
be dismissed, each party paying their own Costs. 


Darrelis Petition Sampson Darrell complaining Sheweth 
that forasmuch as there is depending in this Court a base Scan- 
dalous and malicious action brought by George Brent as attorney 
at Law for William Waller pursuant to which action there is 
several of your petr’s Servants Summoned to this Court to 
attend the same, some of which belonging to your petitioners 
Frontier plantation at Pimmitt’s whose long Stay and attendance 
by some present report or dread of Indians very inconvenient 
both in general and particular, but being summoned by the plt. 
have with great care and watchfulness Secured their evidence 
frorn running away or being wanting, as being fearful by such 
an accident a subsequent reproach should be Joyned to a for- 
mer, The affronts and malice as I doubt not but to make ap- 
peare in this combination gives me Just caution to avoid such 
mischievous accidents neither of which Persons concerned in 
this Scandalous accusation or Suggestion but would gladly shake 
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hands in the ruin of your Petrs. person and reputation upon 
both which there have been several Essays made, but never 
as yet took place, your petrs. honour honesty and plenty the 
three great motives of reputation is and always was I Thanke 
God not soe barren as to admit of soe great an indignity as 
these unmannerly Persons would with great ingratitude intro- 
duce, but to prevent such reproachful advantages as may arise 
from the slip of a plts. Evidence your petr. in most humble 
Supplication prayes that the cause may come on (though not in 
turn) the evidence being now at barr which tomorrow may be 
wanting, the granting wch is what your petr. humbly prayes 
which was accordingly granted to him & the action called. 


Waller v Darrell William Waller humbly complaining 
Sheweth that Robert Biggs alias Bigge a retainer to Sampson 
Darrell and dweller at his house then being and dwelling at 
the mouth of Oquia in this County and within the Jurisdiction 
of this Court in the end of January or beginning of February 
last past did unlawfully kill carrie away and to the house of 
the said Left. Sampson Darrell leave one Large black Spotted 
barrow hogge of the plts. from the plts. Land in Oquia in the 
possession of his under Tennant Thomas Hollinshead and at 
the house of the said Darrell did flay or Skin the said hogge, 
soon after which the said Darrell came to the knowledge of 
the said fact and did see the Skin of the said hogge and was 
acquainted that the flesh was, actually then in his house or boate 
in the chest of the said Biggs—then at his Landing in order 
to Transported to his plantation in the upper parts of the 
River of Potomack which Skin he the said Darrell did order 
his Servant or Servants to throw away and conceale, wherefore 
the plt doth in fact say that the said stolen hogge of the plts 
was brought to the house of the said Darrell by the said Biggs 
and others and by the said Darrell abetted Sheltered and con- 
cealed, altho publick Enquiry was by the pit. made after the 
said hogge, which being contrary to the 625th act of assembly 
against Stealing of hoggs, which makes the Concealer equally 
Culpable with the Actor thereof, wherefore the plt. hath brought 
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his action as owner and informer for Two thousand pnds of 
Tobacco and Caske, as the Law directs and Craves Judgment 
for the same against the said Sampson Darrell with Costs of 
Suite. 


Plea—And the said Sampson Darrell the deft. comes into 
Court in Propria Persona and defends the force and injury Etc 
and for plea Saith not guilty in manner and forme afsd and 
for Tryal puts himself upon the Country and the plt. likewise. 


Therefore tis ordered that the Jury shall Enquire the Fact. 
Jonathan Parker John Matthews William Downing Richard 
Elkin Wm Matheney Simon Stasy Richard Bryant David Dar- 
nell Thomas Derrick Junr. Joseph Sumner William Williams 
Joseph Newton which said Jury Elected Tryed and Sworn do 
Say upon their Oaths We find for the deft. noee cause of ac- 
tion upon which the deft. craved a none suite, Therefore tis 
ordered that Judgment shall be entered on the verdict of the 
Jury and that the Said William Waller Shall be non Suited and 
shall pay unto the said Sampson Darrell the sum of fifty pounds 
of Tobacco with Costs alias Execution. 


Ordered that Sampson Darrell shall pay the Jury Seventy 
two pounds of Tobacco with Costs alias Execution. 


Peakes Petition Mary Peake humbly Sheweth that your 
petrs. husband John Peake Senr. about four months since de- 
parted this life and did not make any Will or Testament where- 
fore your petitioner humbly prayes adms. of her said husbands 
Estate she being ready to give Security according to Law. 

And the Court having Seriously and Judiciously and maturely 
considered the Premisses and Legality thereof doe accordingly 
order that the said Mary Peake shall have the administration on 
the Estate of the said John Peake Senr. her dec’ed husband Pro- 
vided She give good and Sufficient Security to perform what the 
Law directs touching her aforesaid husband’s Estate. 


Tithables to be Taken Capt. John Withers and Mr. Robert 
Alexander is appointed by this Court to take the list of Tith- 
ables for the Lower Parish of this County and Capt. Malachy 
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Peale and Capt. Martin Scarlet, Mr. Mathew Thompson and 
Dr. Edward Maddocks are appointed to take a list of the Tith- 
ables for the wpper parish of this County for the Ensueing 
year according to act of Assembly and Tenor of an order of 
this Court bearing date the 20th day of May Anna Dom 1691. 


‘Masseys Will proved Probate of the last Will and Testa- 
ment of Sigissmund Massey is granted to Rice Hooe Execr. 
in his said last will and Testament appointed being fully proved 
by the Oaths and Testimonies of Peter Dawson and John 
Davis Witnesses to the said Will Subscribed provided he give 
good Security to Performe what the Law directs touching the 
deceds. Estate. 


Mickleroy Securities Coll. Wm. Fitzhugh and James Hearse 
did this in open Court become Security with Patrick Mickleroy 
for his true performance in the administration of the estate 
of Gerrard Lowther late deced according as the Law directs 
and entered into bond accordingly. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford May the 11th 


1692. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. Robt. Alexander Mr. Edward Thomason 
Mr. Philip Buckner Dr. Edward Maddocks 
Mr. Richd. Fossaker Justices 


Gundry v Bennet John Gundry agent for Sr. Hugh Owen 
Knt. and Baronet and Zachary Bevan of Milford in Wales, 
Merchants in company complaining Sheweth that the plt. being 
Employed by the above said Sr. Hugh Owen and Zachary Be- 
van and sent in master of the good Ship called The Kath- 
arine of the port of Milford as aforesaid had by the abovesd. 
worthy Gent. Several goods wares and merchandises put on 
board the said ship which said cargoe of goods wares and 
merchandises was alsoe intrusted in the hands of the plt. for its 
Sale and disposal with orders to Load in any Part of this River 
of the Potomack and the plt. being Well Know in these parts 
as well as considering his Employers Interest and Instructions 
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as afsd. did on the 3rd day of April last past come into the 
River of upper Machstick and then immediately did land his 
said goods and merchandises at the house of one Mr. Nehemiah 
Storke a gentleman well known to this worshipful Court where 
on Monday the 5th of April aforesd. he the plt. did begin to 
expose his said goods to sale, where several planters and others 
both of this County and Westmoreland, did buy Several goods 
and merchandizing Wares of the plt. and amongst the rest one 
William Bennet, the now deft. did on Wednesday the 7th of 
April come there to the house of the said Nehemiah Storke as 
afsd. and did take wp some goods to the value of Six hundred 
pounds of Tobacco with a promise to come again and take up 
to the Value of Six or Seven hhds of Tobacco which he then 
pretended to have in his own Tobacco House after which time 
the said Bennet did come to the plts. said store, and then treat 
about the prices of several goods, but at that time we could 
not agree, but on Monday the twentieth day of the month of 
April the plt. being at the house of the said Bennet the deft. 
did then and there agree with him for one Ps. and a remnant 
of serge, which with the goods before taken up amounted to 
the sum of Thirteen hundred and Twenty eight pounds of To- 
bacco, and the said Bennet ordered the plt. to send up the said 
Serge, he having and keeping the other goods, and are now in 
his Custody, and then and there assumed and promised to pay 
to the plt. his Tobacco upon his owne plantation and to take 
up more goods to the value of the Tobacco he should overpay 
all which the plt. is ready to aver and prove to this Worshipful 
Court. Now so it is may it please your Worships that the plt. 
according to his contract, bargain and agreement did send up 
the afsd. Ps. and remnant of Serge with a grindstone, and some 
other goods bought before of the plt. in his Boat by his Seamen 
to the said Bennetts house, and the said Bennet did then and 
there take and keep the said grindstone with some other goods, 
which he before bought and carried away with him but sent 
back the Serge and refused to take it or to make any payment 
of his Tobacco contrary to his bargain contract and agreement 
and contrary to the rules and Policies of honest Trading and 
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on purpose to defraud and cozen and cheat the plt. whereby 
his the deft. such dishonest and unjust dealings the plt. doth 
in fact say he is damnified and hath damage to the value of 
Ten thousand pounds of Tobacco and Caske, wherefore the 
plt. being in great haste in making Preparation for his goeing out 
of this Countrey & knowing your Worships Court sooner to sit 
than the said Court of Westmoreland hath brought his action 
against the said Bennet the deft. in this County and craves 
Judgment against him for the said sum of Ten thousand 
pounds of Tobacco and Caske, being for damages which he is 
likely to suffer for dead freight not doubting but that your 
Worships will in your most Judicious and Just Judgment con- 
sider the plts. damage as afsd. as well knowing to your Wor- 
ships how destructive and pernicious such dishonest and unjust 
dealings is to Trade and Commerce in this Countrey and how 
much we suffer by such false and evil practices and that the 
said Bennet pay Costs. 


Plea—And the said William Bennet the deft. by William 
Fitzhugh his Attorney comes in Court and for plea saith first 
he humbly conceives the declaration to consist of three parts, 
to say first for Six hundred pounds of Tobacco dealt with him 
at his Store, Secondly about a Treaty of goods but noe agree- 
ment, Thirdly about a Treaty and as is pretended an agreement 
made at this Bennets house for some goods amounting to about 
Seven hundred pounds of Tobacco and as the plt. pretends, the 
goods Sent to this defts. house, and now payment refused for 
the same. 


To the first this deft. acknowledges the Truth thereof and 
Saith he hath paid him one hhd. in part thereof and the re- 
mainder he is now, and always was ready to pay the plt. 


The Second part cleares itself. To the Third he denies any 
agreement made at his house, wholly denys any goods brought 
to his house, or that he had any more goods of the said Gun- 
drys, these to the Value of Six hundred pounds of Tobacco p 
agreement as aforesaid. 
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All which pleas are overruled by the Court—Therefore for 
Tryal the said Bennet the deft. puts himself upon the Countrey 
and the plt. likewise. 


Therefore tis ordered that the Jury Enquire the fact, Wil- 
liam Buckner, Nics. Goodridge, James Scott, Mr. Hues, Samp- 
son Darrell, Giles Traverse, Burr Harrison, John Newton, 
William Harris, Theodrick Blande, James Man, David Dar- 
nell which said Jury Elected Tryed and Sworn to say the truth 
of the Premisses, doe say upon their Oaths it doth not appear 
to us that the words or Treatment between the Parties nor the 
Evidence at Barr doth amount so high as to make a contract 
nor consumate a Bargain, wherefore We pursuant to our Judg- 
ment in the cause, find for the deft. noe cause of action about 
the goods pretended to be sold and sent up to him the said 
Bennet the defts. house order that the Verdict of the Jury shall 
be entered accordingly. 


Judgmt.—And now foreasmuch as it doth appear to this 
Court that the said William Bennet doth stand Justly indebted 
to the said John Gundry the sum of Two Hundred and seven 
pounds of Tobacco by accompt of goods delivered to the said 
Bennet, as appears by the Oath of the said John Gundry and 
James Hearse here to the account in Court produced There- 
fore tis ordered that the said William Bennet shall make present 
payment of the said sum of Two hundred and seven pounds of 
Tobacco to the said John Gundry in his aforesaid Qualification 
with all Costs alias Execution. 


Ordered that John Gundry shall make payment to the Jury 
of Seventy two pounds of Tobacco with Costs alias Execution. 


(To be continued) 
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BOYHOOD MEMORIES OF DR. JAMES 
CRAIK, D.D., L.L.D. 


Rector of Christ Church, Louisville, Ky., 38 Years 





Contributed by Miss Mary Craik Morris. 





My Grandfather, Dr. James Craik', was born at Abingdon? 
near Dumfries, Scotland, in 1730, and emigrated to America 
in 1750; was surgeon in Washington’s first command and with 
him in the battle of the Great Meadows in 1754. For gallant 
conduct and meritorious service at the Battle of Monongahela, 
1755, Craik was officially commended. In 1760 he married 
Washington’s cousin, Marianne, daughter of Charles Ewell, 
of Belle Air, Prince William County, Va. He was Surgeon- 
General in the Continental Army and Director of the Hospital 
at Yorktown. He was perhaps the most intimate friend of 
Washington who refers to him as “My old and intimate friend 
Dr. Craik.” He was with the General in every battle that he 
fought from Great Meadows to Yorktown. He ministered to 
the dying Braddock at Monongahela, and saw the gallant Hugh 
Mercer breathe his last on the field of Princeton; dressed La- 
fayette’s wound at Brandywine; was at the death bed of John 
Custis, Mrs. Washington’s son, at Eltham, after Yorktown; 
with Washington when he passed to the great beyond and 
soothed the dying moments of Martha, the wife of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Craik was an organizer of the Old First Church and 
when he died at Vauclause, near Alexandria, Feb. 6, 1814, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his life, was interred in the church- 
yard of the Old First Presbyterian Church. 


Tuis INFORMATION IS TAKEN FROM THE NOTES 
oF Dr. James Craik, II. 

Dr. Craik was living at Port Tobacco, Md. when at the re- 
quest of Washington he moved to Alexandria in order to be 
near General Washington. Vauclause, where he died, was the 

1See Hayden’s Genealogies, pq. 341. 


2 The Father of John Paul Jones was the gardener at “Abingdon,” 
the home of Sir William Craik, father of Dr. James Craik. 
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property of his grandson who inherited it from his Uncle 
William, who in turn had inherited the estate from his wife 
who was a |Miss Fitzhugh. Dying without children he left 
it to his nephew James, son of George Washington Craik. 

My father, George Washington Craik, was born Jan. 22, 
1774. As this name was given to him before the great events 
which have made that name imperishable, and given purely as 
a testimony of personal friendship, Col. Washington, whose 
marriage about the same time with that of his friend Dr. Craik 
had not been blessed with children, insisted upon the privilege 
of educating his namesake. I do not know at what school or 
college my father was educated. 

That education was completed just in time to allow him 
to receive the high honor of an appointment as one of the 
Private Secretaries of President Washington during his second 
term of the Presidential office. My father used to relate that 
the President never exhibited any approach to temper with 
his secretaries but once. On that occasion he came into their 
waiting room and asked with some impatience why his bell 
had mot been answered. They had heard no bell and upon 
examination it was found that the bell wire was broken. 


It was while he held this office, the government being then in 
Philadelphia, that my father gathered the beautiful and well 
selected library, the remains of which we still have. Here 
also it is probable, he commenced the study of law. He com- 
pleted that study and began the practice of his profession in 
Alexandria. 

About this time my father entertained the project of settling 
on a portion of his father’s military lands on the Kanawha 
River. His father so far allowed or countenanced the plan, 
as to give him the fine tract on the east side of the river which 
more than thirty years after, I settled and improved. General 
Washington did not approve this scheme. With his usual 
sound judgment he knew that the unbroken wilderness far 
beyond the border of agricultural settlement was no place for 
a young man of culture and refinement. He stopped the ad- 
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venture by procuring for my father the office of Post-Master 
at Alexandria. He held this office until his early death. 

In 1805 on the fifth of October my father married Maria 
Dorcas Tucker, the elder of the two daughters of Captain 
John Tucker formerly of Bermuda but now a merchant and 
large ship owner in Alexandria. My mother was born in 
Bermuda on June 30, 1788 and was little over seventeen years 
old at the time of her marriage. 

Mr. Jefferson’s scheme of fighting the world in arms by an 
embargo locking up his own country’s produce and destroying 
its shipping, ruined Captain Tucker, my mother’s father, and 
he was compelled to take again to the sea as Ship-commander 
or Supercargo. It also ruined Alexandria and built up Balti- 
more. For the staid Quaker and well to do Merchants of 
Alexandria, high up on the Potomack and almost within sight 
of the Navy-yard at Washington, either willingly or of neces- 
sity, obeyed the law, and suffered their shipping to rot at the 
wharves; while innumerable vessels built for swiftness dart- 
ing out of the Port of Baltimore secured for that city a most 
lucrative commerce. 

The first eight years of my life were spent at Vauclause. it 
had been a part of the Fitzhugh estate, given to my uncle Wil- 
liam on his marriage with the daughter of William Fitzhugh 
of Chatham. My Uncle William devised to me the land and a 
number of negroes. One of these negroes was Dorinda born 
in Africa. She was a woman when I knew her of admirable 
physical development, of a rich copper black instead of the 
sooty black of the ordinary negro. She claimed to have been a 
Princess in her own country ; she was cheerful, good-tempered, 
and seemed to be contented and happy. Evidently she was of 
a superior race to the degraded inhabitants of the African coast. 


Before leaving Vauclause I was sent to a country school 7 
miles or so away, to which I was taken every day behind a 
servant on horseback. One of the pupils of this school, a little 
over my own age, was George W. Summers, who afterwards 
was my associate, companion and friend at the bar of Kanawha 
and the adjoining counties. Mr. Summers became one of the 
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most brilliant orators and statesmen of his day in Virginia. 
While at this place I saw and well recollect the burning of the 
Bridge over the Potomac at Washington, by the British forces 
then in possession of the city. 

The eccentric Divine, the Rev. Mason Locke Weems, had 
married many years before, my cousin Fannie Ewell, daughter 
of Col. Jesse Ewell of Belle Air. They lived in Dumfries, keep- 
ing open house, and dispensing the most profuse hospitality 
according to the custom of the place and time. During the 
sessions of the Courts and at all public gatherings no gentleman 
or family of the County ever thought of frequenting a hotel 
in Dumfries. They were expected and royally entertained in 
the houses of their respective relatives and friends in the 
town. Parson Weems, as he was called, was at this time the 
traveling agent for the whole South of the great publishing 
house of Carey and Lea of Philadelphia. He was a man of 
simple and persuasive speech and was everywhere welcomed. 
When he stopped at a house for the night, if the young people 
wanted to dance he would play the fiddle for them and wind up 
the evening by conducting Family Prayer. He was the Author 
of two of the most popular and generally read books which 
had then been published in America,—The Life of Washington 
and The Life of Marion. He also wrote, published and scat- 
tered profusely over the Southern States, two very remark- 
able and effective pamphlets—The Drunkard’s Looking-Glass 
and the Gambler’s Looking-Glass. I have no doubt that my 
familiarity with these last named works at that early age con- 
tributed largely to produce in me that horror of these vices 
which I have always felt. 

Our summer visits to Prince William County ultimately re- 
sulted in the marriage of my Mother to Maj. Charles Ewell 
of Milford in that County. Maj. Ewell was a widower about 
sixty years of age, of fine figure and military bearing. He had 
entered the Revolutionary Army at sixteen, served to the end 
of the war, rose to the rank of Major, was Post-Commandant 
at Richmond and a special favorite of General La Fayette, to 
whose military family he for a time belonged. 
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My mother was taken to Milford on this marriage, while I 
remained for several years longer in Alexandria, continuing 
my studies at the Academy there.* A part of this time I re- 
sided with Mr. Charles Chapman, a relative of Maj. Ewell 
and a genial gentleman, Cashier of one of the Banks in 
Alexandria. For him, his estimable wife, and their only child, 
John G. Chapman, I formed a strong affection. 

Two of my schoolmates in Alexandria were the brothers 
Smith Lee, and Robert E. Lee, the latter about my own age. 
Sydney Smith Lee entered the Navy and rose to as high a 
rank as the Service then allowed. He afterwards served in 
the Confederate Navy. Robert entered the Army and became 
the world renowned Commander in Chief of the Confederate 
Armies during the Civil War. The simple habits, the stern 
integrity and the deep but unostentations religious character 
of this remarkable man gave a grandeur to his military career 
seldom equaled in history. Robert E. Lee had married in early 
life Miss Mary Custis. As I have said, my Uncle William 
married one of the daughters of William Fitzhugh. George 
Washington Custis married the only other daughter. This 
family connection made me a frequent visitor at Arlington, 
the home of Mr. Custis. My Mother frequently took me there, 
and while at school in Alexandria I often walked up alone on 
Friday afternoon to spend the Saturday holiday there. Mary, 
the only child of the house, was of course my companion and 
playmate. 

Milford, the home of my Mother after her second marriage, 
had been made a very business like place by the active enter- 
prise of Maj. Ewell. The large farm was on Broad run, a 
beautiful stream which with Cedar run and the afterwards 
famous Bull run formed the Opequon, a tide water estuary of 


the Potomac. 
Besides the dwelling house and the quarters for the ser- 
vants there was an extensive and well appointed flouring mill 





3 The academy was incorporated with board of trustees in 1786. Gen- 
eral Washington had for some years previous to this been one of the 
most interested patrons, and had given annually £50 to establish a free 
department for the benefit of poor boys. 
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with a never-failing supply of water power to which a large 
adjoining country was tributary, an oil mill and fulling mill, 
a carding machine, a distillery, a blacksmith shop and a general 
retail store. 


The society of the neighborhood was very fine and I enjoyed 
the life there exceedingly. Dr. Thomas Ewell, a nephew of 
my Grandmother Marianne Ewell Craik, was one of our 
neighbors. He was a man of brilliant parts and a great favor- 
ite with President Jefferson. He married a daughter of one 
of the secretaries of the Navy and had resided in Washington 
City until about the time when I went to Milford. He then 
removed permanently to his farm. Two of his children were 
Dr. Benjamin S. Ewell, now and for many years past Pres- 
ident of William and Mary College in Virginia, and Gen. 
Ewell one of the famous generals of the Confederate Army 
during the late Civil War. 

Another of our neighbors was James Ball Ewell a more 
distant cousin with whose charming family I spent many happy 
days and weeks. 


Major Ewell was the leading Methodist layman of the region 
and his home was the home of the Preachers and Milford one 
of their principal stations. He always provided a tent and 
large appliances for entertainment at the annual camp-meet- 
ings. At every meal during their meetings, thirty or forty 
guests were expected, and never failed to be at the table. I was 
often detailed as “one of the guards” at night to preserve order 
and to keep up the watch fires around the encampment. These 
watch fires were kindled upon a raised platform about six feet 
high upon which was placed a quantity of earth sufficient to 
prevent the communication of the fire to the combustible ma- 
terial of the structure. The effect of these bright fires illu- 
minating the encampment and piercing out into the darkness 
of the forest beyond was very striking and picturesque. 


It was at this period that I acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the practical workings of the Methodist system, and of the 
great benefits it conferred upon the country in spite of its 
evils. Here also I formed some valued friendships among 
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the Preachers. One of these was Mr. Dorsey who afterwards 
married the daughter of Dr. John E. Cooke and was the father 
of your friend Miss Emily Dorsey. Another was Mr. Charles 
Cooke, a young man of pure and lovely character. I saw him 
once taken out from a Camp meeting “Altar” in a state of 
Catalepsy, his face radiant with the beauty of that ecstasy of 
devotion and love which possessed his soul at the instant of 
falling into that singular state. 

Milford was not long to be our home. Maj. Ewell had be- 
come security for a relative who failed and this valuable proper- 
ty must be sacrificed to meet the engagement. Even before 
this sale the vigorous old man had made several journeys on 
horseback to Kentucky to look after his military lands west 
of the Tennessee river. 

When the above named catastrophe came he determined— 
not wisely at his age—to settle upon them. During the inter- 
val required for the settlement of his affairs he removed with 
his family to Dumfries. The society there for the size of the 
place, was equal to any in Virginia and here I spent three of 
the most agreeable years of my life. My cousins, Mason Locke 
Weems and a younger brother Marion Weems, sons of Parson 
Weems, were my constant companions. The former, my own 
age, was a noble fellow and the most enthusiastic student of 
Medicine I ever knew. We commenced our studies in that 
Profession together. After his graduation he removed to 
Texas and engaged there in the practice of his Profession. His 
sister Harriet was a beautiful girl of pure and lovely nature, 
warm and passionate in feeling. She was wooed and won by 
a young lawyer bright and attractive. They were engaged for 
two years, more than a year too long. He then dishonorably 
broke the engagement upon the plea of slender financial ability. 
The blow was crushing to this child of generous sensibility. 
In the revulsion of feeling which not infrequently occurs in 
such cases, she threw herself away upon a Methodist Preacher 
who happened to be on the Circuit; a poor creature without 
capacity or refinement and in every way unsuited to her. 
I only heard of her afterwards as leading an obscure and com- 
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monplace life, the constant subject of the pity of her friends. 
I mention this incident because I think it contains some val- 
uable lessons. 

I commenced the study of this profession (medicine) at 
Dumfries in the office of Dr. James B. Thornton, an active 
practitioner and a genial gentleman. The year after I spent 
in the office of Dr. Spence, in the same town. Dr. Spence was 
a Scotch physcian, the medical oracle of a large region of 
country. My first and last professional practice of medicine 
was during this year. The old Doctor sent me without scruple 
to visit and prescribe for his poorer patients, only reporting to 
him in cases of doubt. I gained some experience in this way 
and it is very satisfactory to remember that neither then nor 
in the domestic and neighborhood practice that has often been 
forced upon me, have I ever had the misfortune to lose a case. 


The following year, I went into the office, or rather Drug 
Store of Dr. Semmes in Alexandria. The physcians of that 
day compounded their own prescriptions and many of them 
had, as in this case a large drug store in connection with their 
practice. 


In the summer of this year I attended a course of medical 
lectures in Columbia College, Washington City. During this 
summer I was accustomed with two friends, a Mr. Adams and 
a Mr. Jackson, to bathe in the Potomac every morning before 
breakfast. It was the custom also of Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
the Secretary of State, to spend an hour or two swimming in 
the Potomac at the same time and in the same place. This was 
during the excited convass for the Presidency, Adams, Jackson, 
Clay, Calhoun and Crawford being the Candidates, and it has 
often occured to me since that our sportive calls to each other 
over the water of “Jackson,” “Adams,” must have sounded 
strange in the ears of our illustrious neighbor. From the im- 
proved style of swimming of that of our neighbor I learned 
that a person can continue this exercise for an indefinite period 
without exhaustion. 


While attending this course of lectures the distinguished 
Dr. Charles Caldwell of Transylvania University delivered a 
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course of lectures in Washington on his favorite specialty 
Criminology. I attended the course and heard from him such 
exalted eulogies upon Dr. Hollup, the President of the Univers- 
ity, and upon Dr. Dudley, the illustrious Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery in the Medical department, that as Major Ewell 
with my Mother and the family expected soon to remove to 
Kentucky I determined to precede them and to finish my med- 
ical studies at Lexington. 

The summer was past and gone, the autumn was wearing 
away. For many months I had received no letters from home 
and my money was exhausted. In despair I borrowed fifty 
dollars from David Sayer and started on horseback for Dum- 
fries. Learning that the part of the country through which I 
was to pass was wild and dangerous, I put a pistol in my saddle 
bags to be transferred to my pocket when the dangerous part 
of the road was reached. I soon found the country wild and 
uncultivated enough, putting up at night with hog-drovers and 
other rough gentry but never saw any to be afraid of, so these 
pistols remained in the saddle bag until they were emptied 
at home. But that home was not found in Dumfries. When 
I rode up to the house it was closed and apparently abandoned. 

From this point Grandfather’s story was narrated to the 
family but not taken down from dictation. He had been ill, 
very ill for a long time and he himself felt that his story was 
not of very great interest except in connection with the History 
of Christ Church which he had already written. He would 
never say much about the loss of the correspondence between 
his Grandfather, Dr. Jas. Craik, and Gen. Washington but it 
was at this time that the papers were destroyed, or lost. They 
were contained in two large boxes, too large, he said, to carry 
across the mountains on horseback. All he ever knew was 
that when he returned to his home his family was gone and the 
papers were never found. Grandfather always felt that it was 
a national calamity and to him one of the greatest trials of his 
life. I have heard him say that he was quite certain that there 
was no where else so many papers of a personal nature written 
by Gen. Washington. Dr. Craik had been Washington’s close 
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friend since his boyhood and continued so till the end of his 
life. 


I remember an anecdote relating to the girlhood of my 
Grandmother which I think worth preserving. Grandmother’s 
brother William and a sister Patsy had both moved to Ken- 
tucky while she was yet a girl, a child in fact. Uncle William 
and Aunt Patsy were much older than she and both were mar- 
ried. When she was a young girl she traveled across the moun- 
tains on horseback to visit them. Her favorite brother Joel, 
who afterwards married her best friend Fanny Quarrier 
(grandparents of the de Seldings) came down the Ohio bring- 
ing salt from the mines on the Kanawha owned by the family, 
the Shrewburys. Being comparatively near, Uncle Joel na- 
turally rode across the country to see his brother and sisters. 
A dance was to be given in her honor for which Grandmother 
had a rose colored canton crepe ready. For good reasons Uncle 
Joel could not wait for the dance. The question was put “Will 
you return with me now or wait for the dance?” Grandmother 
in telling me the story said “I was so homesick I did not hesi- 
tate but rode off behind Brother Joel next day.” She spoke of 
the long weary way across the country on horseback forty 
miles a day, and though I know that the salt was floated down 
the river on flat boats, I suppose the return journey was en- 
tirely by horseback across the mountains as this must have 
been before the days of regular steam boats on the Ohio. 


I asked Grandmother how she liked pioneer life in Ken- 
tucky and she replied. “Not at all. It was too rough for me.” 
The thing that really disgusted her was the fact that “All men 
chewed” but worse still “All the women took snuff.” Grand- 
father never chewed nor smoked nor even so far as I can re- 
member took any drink heavier than claret or sherry and this 
very occasionally at our house. 


Another story that I think worth relating is in regard to how 
my Grandfather entered the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
As we see from his notes, he had decided to give up the study 
of medicine for law. This he did. I do not know how or when 
he began practice or study but he was a lawyer with an ex- 
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ceptionally good practice, a married man living on the military 
lands inherited from his Grandfather in or near Charleston, 
W. Va. then Virginia. 

My Grandmother’s sister Nancy had married a Mr. Rogers 
of Cincinnati and Grandfather and Grandmother came on a 
visit to them. To their surprise they learned that Mr. Rogers 
was a member of the Roman Church. Aunt Nancy had been 
brought up a Methodist as was my Grandmother. Grandfather 
of course had been baptized but he had never taken any special 
interest in the church. His step-father, Maj. Ewell was a meth- 
odist and as I have heard him say, his Uncles, “were very wild 
young men.” The young lawyer became interested in the argu- 
ment between Aunt Nancy and the Roman priests who were 
trying to induce her to enter their Church. Needless to say 
they made a devout convert of her but her brother-in-law con- 
tinued the controversy, read many books that were given him 
at that time, corresponded with the Roman Catholic Bishop 
with the result that he gave up the practice of law to enter the 
ministry. Grandmother and four of their children were bap- 
tized at that time. Later when someone remarked to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop here in Louisville that Dr. Craik would “soon 
go over to Rome” the Bishop replied, “We might get Dr. Per- 
kins (the ‘lowest of low’ Churchmen) but we will never get 
Dr. Craik. He knows his ground perfectly.” 

I have a vague recollection of a story that Grandfather told 
me of his meeting with Gen. Lafayette. On the return to this 
country of the great Frenchman he was escorted through the 
city of Alexandria. Grandfather must then have been about 
fifteen years old. Lafayette knew that the grandson of his 
old comrade and friend was in the city and had the procession 
stopped and Grandfather was summoned to speak to him. 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING 


of BOLLING HALL 
(Continued ) 





FEBRUARY, 1828. 108. 

10. Sunday. 

11. My brother left us after a visit of three months, who 
is I am sure better satisfied here than elsewhere, altho’ about 
three or four years ago he took offence at nothing, and left us 
after having lived with me free of Board several years. 

12. Sent off 4 more Hhds. Lug Tobacco by B. Martin to 
Richmond, the first 8 having averaged me $3.05, which tho’ 
low in fact was a better price than I expected, so dull is that 
article now. My wife, Ann, Mary, Thomas and Mr. W. went 
to Dungeoness to see Mary Logan, a sweet girl, attacked with 
consumption ! 

13. Pease, sowed, Plantpatch, sowed 4th at P., here we were 
caught with one partly burnt, and stoped by rain, which con- 
tinued all night. 

14, Rain continued nearly all day. Striped Tobacco. 

15. Ditto. 

16. Went to John Lewis’s'* funeral. Sermon by Mr. Fife, 
thence to Dungeoness to dinner to see Mary Logan, confined 
to her bed in a fixed consumption, I apprehend, thence to Ben 
Lomond where I sat till near sunsett, and returned via Poca- 
hontas. Thomas and Mr. W. went to Cartersville. River full 
and they nearly swept overboard with their horses by the steer- 
age oar of a Batteaux at the shore which they struck. Carden’s 
horse was knocked out, and nearly drowned. 

17. Sunday. The girls, Ann, Jane, Mary and Mary Har- 
rison went to Liberty meeting house to hear Mr. Fife. 

18. Great Rain, commenced before day and continued till 





13 John Lewis resided at “Three Squares’ near Bolling Hall. He 
was the contractor who built All Saints Episcopal Church on the 
Dover Mills property for Mrs. William Stanard and Wm. Wight, 
the father of Mr. R. C. Wight, who in 1935 published ‘The Story of 
Goochland’. (Statement of Mr. R. C. Wight) 
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about 3 o’clock, with many heavy showers, some lightning and 
distant thunder, prevented from attending court, and no court 
was held. 

19. River and Creek considerably out of the Banks, prob- 
ably 15 or 20 acres of my wheat under water. 

20. Went to Wares to meet Tarlton Fleming at his request, 
who wanted to make an exchange of land, which I declined, to 
straighten his lines. I should have crooked my own, and have 
given him woodland for old field. Met with Brooks at Wares, 
which saved me a trip to the Island (the River being still high), 
dined with Tarlton, overtook Edwin Turpin in the evening on 
his way here to hunt with Thomas. My wife received a letter 
from her nephew, Edwd. B. Randolph, informing her of the 
death of her brother Brett** of Mississippi. 


21. The ground being too wet for Partridge hunting Mr. 
W., Thomas (who had killed two wild ducks yesterday) and 
Turpin went ducking, but got none. Thomas and Albert (who 
is 29 years old this day) went to Susanna Pleasants’® wedding, 
and Mr. Turpin*® went home after dinner. 


22. Ann and her family went home. 

23. Clover Seed, commenced sowing here in the E. part of 
the Shop Field and at Pocahontas on the High land, S. of the 
Mill Stream. 


14 Brett Randolph, son of Richard Randolph and Anne Meade his 
wife, was born at Curles, Henrico Co., Va., July 20, 1766, and died 
Jan. 23, 1828, at Goshen, Lowndes County, Miss., in his 62nd year. 
He married Novy. 21, 1789, Lucy Beverley (1771-1854) dau. of Robert 
Beverley of Blandfield, and had a son Edward Brett Randolph, b. 
Jan. 9, 1792, d. Aug. 4, 1898, at Columbus, Miss. (Va. Mag. XXXIV, 
162, 163. Pocahontas and Her Descendants, 37, 46.) 

15 Susanna Pleasants, b. 1802, d. May 15, 1887, dau. of Governor 
James Pleasants and Susanna Rose his wife, married Dr. John Morris. 
Their daughter, Mary Minor Morris, married on Oct. 12, 1854, her 
cousin, Charles Morris, Prof. of Law, William and Mary College, 
whose boyhood was largely passed at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Thomas Bolling of Bolling Island, Goochland Co. (Valentine Papers, 
Vol. IV, 130, 131.) 

16 The will of William Harris probated in Powhatan Co., Dec. 18, 
1794 names his dau, Sarah Turpin, her husband William, and among 
other children her son Edwin Turpin. Marriage bond of William 
Turpin and Sara Harris, June 23, 1773, at Cumberland Court House. 
(History of Louisa Co. by Dr. M. H. Harris, p. 333.) 
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Asparagus Beds, commenced dressing; sowed Lettuce and 
Radish Seed. 


24. Sunday. Rain commenced in the night and continued 
till dinner. 


25. Hanging Up Striped Tobacco commenced here. 

26, 27. Ditto, continued, clearing at Pocahontas, commenced 
burning a Plantpatch. 

28. Oats, commenced sowing at Pocahontas on high land 
near the Gate. 


29. Called to see Mrs. Lewis, whose late Husband’s estate 
is to be placed under my management, thence to Wares and 
the Island, dined with Ann and she and family came here with 
me in the evening. 


This Most Uncommon Winter, 

deserves particular remarks, it being the most mild and perhaps 
the wettest that has occurred within the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitant, not one morning during the season has the 
ground been too much frozen for ploughs to have worked, the 
much the greater part it has been too wet for that operation, 
those therefore who did not plough in the Fall are unusually 
backward, and those who did have not derived the usual advan- 
tage from early ploughing, there having been no frost to pul- 
verize the Land, and the repeated hard rains having “baked” it 
so as to render a second ploughing necessary, probably not a 
cartload of Ice has been put up this Winter in Virginia, my 
House has been dug upwards of 20 years, and I have never 
failed to fill it before, except the winter of 1811, and then it 
was owing not to the want of Ice, but to the circumstance of 
the Typhus Fever which attacked my Negroes so generally and 
violently, that I was afraid to employ those who were well in 
such work. 


Peach Blossoms, I am informed, were seen fully out in 
some parts of this county in January, and in February they 
were generally indeed towards the last in full Bloom. Turnip 
Tops grew so luxuriently that I had them cut with the Scythe, 
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and carried to the Farm Pen, two large Turnips were weighed 
from Pocahontas, one weighed 12% and the other 10 Ibs. Not- 
withstanding the unseasonable weather it has been healthy gen- 
erally, in Richmond and some of the adjacent counties children 
suffered and many died with a malignant sore throat. 


MARCH, 1828 Rain 2, 11, 12, 23. 

1. Saturday. My wife and Ann went to Dungeoness to see 
Mary Logan; sowed a large Plantpatch here, which we have 
been preparing for the last 6 weeks, and prevented from sowing 
by repeated rains. 

2. Rain commenced in the night and continued steadily for 
greater part of the day, disappointed us in attending Mr. Lee’s 
meeting at the Court House. 

3. Commenced hauling rails to repair fencing between my 
two out Gates. Death of Mary Logan, a sweet and amiable 
girl, expired at 36 m. after 1 o’clock this morning. Mr. Payne 
sent by daybreak to me to have her coffin made, and in the 
evening Mr. W., Albert, Thomas and myself went up to Dun- 
geoness and assisted in interring her. 

5. Went to the Island, and with Brook’s assistance trimmed 
my orchard there, 

6. continued mauling and hauling rails here, cleaning up 
new ground, and recommenced sowing oats at Pocahontas. 

7. The Garden. Sowed 2d sq. pease, cabbage, Lettuce and 
Radish 2d time. 

8. Oats, commenced sowing here in the Neck Field No. 1, 
the first day the ground has been dry enough this season. Burnt 
a large plantpatch at Pocahontas and one here. Went to Car- 
tersville where I paid off all accts. due from me, and did not 
collect one due to me, thence to Clifton to dinner where I found 
Mr. Harrison with none of his numerous family at home, ex- 
cept his youngest daughter Nancy. 

9. Mr. H., Nanny’? and myself rode to the “Fork Meeting 
House”, but there was no person there or expected, in return- 





17 Nannie Hartwell Harrison, dau. of Randolph Harrison and Mary 
Randolph his wife, was born at Clifton Feb. 18, 1819, married June 18, 
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ing by his Fork Estate he got us lost, rode some distance 
through the woods where Nanny lost her Bag containing her 
hankerchief, comb, etc., he returned to look for it, and N. and 
myself got back to Clifton after a most disagreeable ride after 
1 o'clock, after which he returned with the bag. 

10. Left Clifton, came by Island, and home to dinner. 

Tobacco struck for prizing at this place, we got down nearly 
our whole crop, being almost the finest season I ever knew at 
this time of year, the Tobacco came in fine order from the 
warmth of the air without any rain. At the Island none had 
been hung up, and at Pocahontas it had not been up long 
enough to have dryed. 


11. Mr. Payne breakfasted with us. Rain after he left. 
Bulking Tobacco here, and striping at Pocahontas. Shipped 4 
more Hhds. of Lug Tobacco on the 8th. Rain continued, and 
the same work also. 


12. Finished bulking my whole crop Tobacco here, before 
any part has been struck elsewhere. 


13. Called to see Mrs. Lewis respecting her late husband’s 
affairs in which I find her very intelligent. Mr. Payne met me 
there and we went to Mr. Cunningham’s to take his wife’s re- 
linquishment of Dower to some land in Cumberland which he 
lately sold, found him confined to his bed with the Gout ; dined 
there with the very reserved Mrs. Cunningham, Jr., and Mrs. 
F. B. Deane, Jr., and returned in the evening. Jones went 
with most of his hands to Pocahontas to assist us in striping 
Tobacco. 

14. Worked on the Public road with most of my own and 
my neighbour’s hands, except Ferguson’s, who took care to 
mistake the Day. Sent in the evening for Ann and her family 
to accompany us to 

15. Mary Logan’s Funeral at Dungeoness, with the whole of 
my Family and the neighbours generally; two sermons, one 





1847, at Upper Brandon, Dr. John Bolling Garrett of Clover Plains, 
Albemarle Co., Va. (R. C. M. Page’s ‘Page Family’, p. 269. See Va. 
Mag. XLVI, No. 1—Jan. 1938, p. 48.) 
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by Mr. Wheary and one by Mr. Armistead. We all dined 
there. 

16. Sunday, one of the coldest days since Novr. 

17. Went to Court, had John Lewis’s Will proved and 
qualified as his Executor, with G. Woodson Payne, my Secu- 
rity, Mr. Morris and Williams came home with me. 

18. Went again to Court, sat on the Bench till 4 o'clock, 
and then came home to dinner. Brooks brought his hands from 
the Island yesterday and finished striping Tobacco at Poca- 
hontas today. 

19. Attended at Mrs. Lewis’s, and had her late husband’s 
Estate appraised, dined there and returned via Pocahontas. 
Thomas and Albert went to South East, being Thomas’s first 
visit to his Aunt Newburn who he had not seen for about 9 
years. Thos. Pemberton came to see him and staid all night. 

20. Went again to Court, and sat till sunsett. Mrs. 
Thomas Harrison'® and children got here to dinner. Thomas 
H. was confined to the Bench as well as myself, and we got 
here after night. Tarlton Fleming and wife also dined here. 

21. Thos. Harrison and myself took an Agricultural ride 
over my Farms. My son Thomas returned to dinner from 
Pocahontas; after dinner Mr. H. and his family left us for 
Mr. Cunningham’s. 

22. Ploughing Corn Land finished at Pocahontas. Last night 
we burnt one of our last year’s Plantpatches with Brush from 
the New Ground, and sowed it today by way of Experiment 
with some green curled Savoy Cabbage and Lettuce Seed. 

23. Another Sunday of Rain, nearly the whole day and 
part of night before. 

24. Tobacco Struck for Prizing at Pocahontas the first— 
upon a season rather unfavourable it being cold—put 2 Hhds. 
lugs at Pocahontas and one here and one of 2d Quality under 
Prize. 

25. Finished Striking all Tobacco that had been re-hung, 
and commenced bulking it in boxes, and re-hanging that which 


18For Thomas Harrison and family see Va. Mag. XLIV, p. 242 
(July 1936). 
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had not been. Sukey Harrison called and left Mary here (who 
went with her father and mother to Clifton), took a snack and 
went to Carter Harrison’s on her way to Richmond. 

26. Planting Corn, commenced here in the Neck Field, went 
to Mrs. Lewis’s, and attended the County Surveyor (Wool- 
folk) in running round J. Lewis’s land to seperate that reserved 
for his family from that directed in his Will to be sold; dined 
there. 

27. Planting Corn, commenced at Pocahontas on the light 
land of Middle Field. Went again to Mrs. Lewis’s and com- 
pleted the survey, received the Platts and returned to dinner, 
finished hanging up Tobacco at Pocahontas, advertised the sale 
of J. Lewis’s Property for the 7th next month. 

28. Went to the Courthouse, to consult Fleming relative to 
my sale of J. Lewis’s Estate, and to engage Taylor to cry the 
Property, called at John Pierce’s on my return. 

29. Went to Wares where Mr. W. joined me in a ride to 
the Island, thence to Cartersville to advertise Sale, etc., re- 
turned to Wares to dinner where were all my family, and home 
in the evening, leaving Jane, Miss Hull and Mary Harrison 
there. 

30. Thomas cut his thumb slightly with a very sharp knife, 
which produced sickness, with symptoms, as we apprehended, 
of Tetanus, which caused me to send for Dr. Watkins to see 
him, but I trust in God our fears were groundless. 

Heard that Jerman Baker, the Treasurer of the State, had 
hung himself on the 28 for having made use of $30,000 of the 
public money. 

31. Rain commenced in the morning and continued nearly 
all day. The Month has been generally pleasant with some 
exceptions, a few days having been very cold, and others very 
warm for the season. 

Peach Orchards in full bloom the 1st—Mocking Birds first 
salute about 4th—Asparagus, the first dish, 21st—Martins, 
took possession of the boxes 24th. 


(To be continued) 
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Sairfax Barrison 
AN APPRECIATION 


By Joun STEWART Bryan 


The death of Fairfax Harrison, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age, has removed from the realm of business and literature 
a remarkable intellect and a unique and dramatic personality. 

Born the son of Burton and Constance (Cary) Harrison, thus 
tracing back to long lines of accustomed leadership, Mr. Har- 
rison in his early youth gave evidence of the possession of a 
decisive mind, strong personality, great courage and, above all, 
that unshakable adherence to conviction that characterized his 
entire career. 

It was his fortune to begin work with the Southern Railway 
in May, 1896, just after that road had by re-organization suc- 
ceeded the Richmond & Danville and other roads controlled by 
the Richmond & West Point Terminal System. 

In that period the crying need of the community which the 
Southern served was transportation which would enable the 
farmers to sell their corn, cotton and tobacco, and the miners 
and lumbermen to put their products into current commerce. 

No one foresaw then, or even imagined, how effectively the 
ideals of transportation would be realized. Railroads were 
practically unregulated by an Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had been created only nine years before. Cut-throat 
competition was rampant, and the mechanics of railroading were 
in their infancy. 

This is not the time or the place to trace the rise of govern- 
mental control of transportation lines, or to appraise the rights 
and wrongs of unregulated operation. This sketch is con- 
cerned not with the abuse of privilege, but with the force of 
personality, and it is noteworthy that the men with whom Mr. 
Harrison was associated at the beginning, and whose ideals he 
caught and enlarged, were men who built and operated the 
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railroads whose part in the restoration of the South was es- 
sentially dominant. 

Beginning in the Legal department of the Southern as So- 
licitor, Mr. Harrison became Assistant to the President in 1903, 
and three years later was elected Vice-President, and given 
charge of the financial management of the Company. 

A memorial adopted by the Board of Directors of the South- 
ern Railway gives this picture of his effectiveness in that new 
field. 


sé 1 


Imost immediately after assuming that office he 
was called upon to deal with the crisis in the affairs of 
the Southern which grew out of the money panic of 
1907. It fell to him to convince the late J. P. Morgan, 
Sr. that the Southern could be saved, and he did it so 
effectively that in the worst of the panic Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. purchased the $15,000,000 of Three- 
Year notes which carried the Company through.” 

This evidence of force and foresight characterized Mr. Har- 
rison’s whole administration. He prepared the Southern in its 
equipment and roadbed for the vast burden that the war en- 
tailed, and when in 1920 the Government returned that prop- 
erty to the hands of its owners and managers Mr. Harrison set 
out, as his forbears had done in 1865, to earn, as he said: “The 
first month’s payroll”, no cash having accompanied the physical 
properties when they were handed over. Thereafter he found 
his railroad, which he had double-tracked, ready and capable 
to handle economically and profitably the flood of traffic that 
followed the return to normal business. 

It is noteworthy that his vision and courage actually gained 
more than twofold for the outlays he had initiated, and in one 
year the $70,000,000 of gross revenue which the Company had 
enjoyed when he took the presidency was increased 220%. 

An even higher proof of his executive ability was given by 
the way in which he dealt with the loss of business that came 
when the tide of prosperity receded. His decisions in this in- 
stance showed his judgment as well as his courage in enforcing 
the reductions in expenses consequent on the vast fall in traffic. 

These examples of administrative skill give only a partial 
portrait of Mr. Harrison’s deeper contribution to the railroad 
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he served, for to intelligence, imagination and decision, he added 
the high force of personal character. He was surrounded by 
men of instinctive honor, and the spirit of the old South in its 
devotion to duty and complete loyalty was brilliantly and stead- 
ily shown by the personnel of the road he headed. 

Perhaps these comments on business administration may seem 
out of place in a magazine that is dedicated rather to history 
and genealogy, but the records of Mr. Harrison’s achievements 
in business are in fact evidence of the measurable usefulness 
of those very faiths and loyalties of which he was the inheritor. 

His distinction as an author is even more secure than his 
achievements as an executive, for the memory of routes selected, 
roads double-tracked, protective devices installed, earnings re- 
ceived and economies effected is soon obliterated in the rush of 
business. 

“Sed litera scripta manet.” 

As an author, Mr. Harrison has achieved a secure place in 
history. To his natural gift for writing he added the rich back- 
ground that came from the mastery of ancient and modern 
languages and literature. The field of his work was wide and 
varied. As an indication of his activities there are in the Li- 
brary of Congress sixty-three cards for recorded publications 
from his pen. Many of these works touch problems of rail- 
roads, finance, the development of the South, and fields of 
activity which would naturally appeal to a man in the whirl of 
business ; but there was in him an ineradicable sense of pride in 
the great families of Virginia, and with “filial piety,” as doubt- 
less he himself would have put it, he turned to the records of 
the Carys and the Harrisons and their forbears here and in 
England, with ramifications into connections that trace back 
to the early Quaker families; or, as in the case of John How- 
ard and John Peter Salley, the travels of Virginians in Ohio 
and Mississippi. 

Nothing that touched Virginia was foreign to him, and in 
this spirit he translated the “Memoirs of a Huguenot Refugee,” 
and turned with pleasure to putting into English the work on 
Farm Management written by M. Portius Cato. In its title 
Mr. Harrison speaks of the book as “Done into English, with 
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notes of other excursions in the pleasant paths of agronomic 
literature, by a Virginia farmer.” 

Another field in which he stood supreme was tracing the 
lines of great thoroughbreds of America, with special refer- 
ence to their owners and breeders. 

His first great book on this subject was published in 1928, 
“Equine F. F. V.’s”; in 1929 he published “The Belair Stud,” 
in 1930 ‘The Roanoke Stud,” in 1931 “The Johns Island (S. C.) 
Stud,” in 1933 “The Background of the American Stud Book,” 
and in 1934 “Early American Turf Stock.” 

This was an achievement in which no other writer has begun 
to approach the thoroughness and fidelity with which Mr. Har- 
rison worked out the blood lines of his own section, and shed 
a flood of light on the beginning of great blood lines in the 
American horse-racing world. 

With true catholicity Mr. Harrison turned to the problems 
of county backgrounds, and his book on “The Landmarks of 
Prince William” is his Magnum Opus; for clarity, for research, 
for comprehension and for literary merit this work stands un- 
surpassed by any similar publication in America. It is already 
a highly prized item and a source book of unique value. 

Naturally anyone who admired and understood Virginia as 
Mr. Harrison did was a source of inspiration and incitement to 
those of like thoughts. The Virginia Historical Society was 
especially fortunate in being made the means by which Mr. 
Harrison, through the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, from time to time gave various writings to the 
public. By example and by his own productions he empha- 
sized the duty of preserving the works of this Commonwealth, 
the labors of its citizens and the genealogy of their progenitors. 

During his service on the Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, from which he declined elevation to 
the presidency, he gave that same vitalizing impulse which had 
been imparted to the Society from its beginning, and in Mr. 
Harrison’s case seemed to be a continuing heritage from the 
days of John Marshall and Jonathan Cushing. 

In his rich store of information, in his unusual power for 
graceful and vivid expression, in his sense of value for the 
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traditions and the fathers of the past, Mr. Harrison not only 
made invaluable additions to the field of Virginia history, but 
he influenced others to preserve the past for the encouragement 
of the present and the guidance of the future. 





In Plemoriam 
REV. ARTHUR P. GRAY 


Whereas, in the Providence of God, on the morning of Janu- 
ary 7th, 1938, the Rev. Arthur P. Gray, of West Point, Vir- 
ginia, for several years a most active member of the Virginia 
Historical Society, and since October, 1935, a member of its 
Executive Committee, was called to the Life Eternal ; 

Whereas, both as a clergyman and as a man, Mr. Gray was 
noted for his devotion to duty, his tireless energy, his modesty 
and generosity of spirit, and his cheerful fortitude under severe 
and prolonged physical sufferings ; 

Whereas, as a student of history Mr. Gray, making Truth 
the goal of his efforts, was characterized by diligence, patience, 
accuracy, and painstaking care; and 

Whereas, his articles on Virginia’s history and antiquities, 
many of which have enriched the pages of The Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, are models of historical writing, 
and together constitute a valuable part of the sum total of 
knowledge of Virginia’s past; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Gray, the Virginia His- 
torical Society has lost one of its most valuable members, and 
we of the Executive Committee a friend and fellow-worker 
whose ever helpful presence will be keenly missed ; and 

Resolved, further that these resolutions be spread on our 
minutes, that they be published in the next number of the 
Magazine, and that a copy of them be sent to Mr. Gray’s family. 


(Signed) C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, 
(For the Executive Committee) 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT for the YEAR 1937 


The President submits this, his Annual Report, for the year 1937 to 
the officers and members of the Virginia Historical Society. This report 
includes that of the Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian. 

The indexing of our library continues in a satisfactory manner con- 
sidering the fact that the work is being done by only one person. During 
the year we have had added 165 books, 185 pamphlets, 30 old manu- 
scripts, 10 family charts and maps, and an average of 20 current maga- 
zines a month, in addition to which we have had gifts of a large number 
of old magazines, for which we often have sale, all of which are entered 
in the Accession Book kept for that purpose. Many of the books have 
been secured in exchange for advertising or review. 

Our library is extensively patronized not only by the people of Rich- 
mond but visitors from a distance who come to study genealogical rec- 
ords or to get historical information. During the last twelve months we 
have had approximately 3000 visitors from forty-five states and the 
District of Columbia. This includes those from 85 cities and towns in 
the state of Virginia and from about twenty cities in the following 
countries: England, France, Germany, Canada, Switzerland, Brazil, 
India, China and Hawaii. 

Among the gifts received was an amount of money from the Lee 
Society to enable us to have restored the Lee and Ludwell Papers which 
were in such condition that they could not be used by students; also a 
contribution from the Colonial Dames in the State of Virginia, which 
enabled us to restore some 250 pieces of manuscript, and Mr. Barrow 
has restored, without cost to the Society, a large number of valuable 
papers. The ladies of the Junior League have rendered great assistance 
in helping with the indexing. We heartily thank all those who have had 
a part in making available these papers. 

Few people realize what this indexing means. Our Assistant Librarian, 
Miss Wooldridge, in supervising this work has had to read thousands of 
papers so that the index when completed will be a real help to students 
for it not only will give the writer’s name but to whom the letter was 
written, the date and the subject. 

The gift of the “Virginians in the City of New York” has enabled 
us to continue the Stafford County Order Book of 1664 which has 
aroused considerable interest. Among other articles which have received 
favorable comment are the following: 

Encouragement of Immigration as Revealed in Colonial Legislation. 

Digest of William Fitzhugh’s Letters and Chart. 

Bolling and Ambler Diaries. 

Gold Mining in Ante Bellum Virginia. 
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Rules for the Preservation of Virginia Records by the Virginia Ar- 
chivist 

Meriwether Lewis, His Work and His Place in American History. 

The publication of diaries seems to appeal to a large number of our 
readers. We have published this year the last of the 1827 year of Col. 
William Bolling’s diary and that of M. Ambler (1770) who was Mary 
Cary, wife of Edward Ambler, which was of special interest to phy- 
sicians as it described the treatment of vaccination against smallpox 
in Dr. Stephenson’s hospital in Baltimore. We hope the coming year 
to publish the diary of Col. William Bolling for 1828. 

Genealogical articles appeared about the following families: Champe, 
Randolph, Hill, Michaux, Southall, Farrar, Richardson and Day. 


Among the gifts other than money were the following: 

From the Misses Mitchell, Charlestown, W. Va.—three Sheraton 
chairs and a Bassett-Chariot trunk once the property of Benjamin Mar- 
rison and Elizabeth Bassett, his wife. 

From Mr. James Wharton, Weems, Va.—an H hinge, large nail and 
bottle dug from the foundation of “Corotoman”. 

From Mr. William A. Williamson, Richmond—a bronze statuette of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee by Alexander Doyle, sculptor of the National 
Monument at Yorktown. 

From Dr. J. N. Chipley—a red silk officer’s scarf owned and worn 
by Lord Fairfax of England in 1642 in the war against Cromwell. 


From Mr. Henry Williams Morgan, through the courtesy of the 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, the invalid chair of Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee, used when she lived in the house now the home of the Virginia 
Historical Society. 

From Mrs. Thomas N. Williamson—the spectacles worn by Rev. 
John D. Blair, his clerical bands and a printed invitation to his funeral. 


From Miss Isabelle R. Grinnan, Norfolk, Va. through the courtesy of 
Dr. John Stewart Bryan—the wedding dress of Frances Bland Ran- 
dolph, the mother of John Randolph of Roanoke. 

From the estate of Miss Juliet Lee, Richmond—a framed silhouette 
picture of Hancock Lee, his wife, Mary Henderson Lee, and their chil- 
dren ; a pair of spurs once owned by Capt. James Kendall Lee, C. S. A.; a 
small pitcher saved from the Lee home at the time of the evacuation of 
Richmond; several historical books and pamphlets. 


A bequest from Judge Walter Coles, of St. Louis, consisting principally 
of books and manuscripts, among which were autograph letters signed 
by Presidents Fillmore, Tyler, Taylor, Monroe, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, Van Buren, Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 
There were also letters from Alexander Hi Stephens, Thurlow Weed, 
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Horace Greely, Vice-President John C. Calhoun, William H. Seward, 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, Major J. P. Preston, Gov. John Tyler, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, Robert E. Lee, Robert C. Winthrop and Thomas 
H. Benton. 

We are glad to report that the dues of members, as a rule, have been 
paid for the year, and during the year we have received 152 Annual 
members, 4 Life members, and have lost by death 27 members and from 
resignations 25, leaving a total gain of 104. The new members come 
from 28 states and the District of Columbia. 

Since our last meeting, your Executive Committee has authorized the 
formation of a branch of this Society in Norfolk subject to the ap- 
proval of the Society at its Annual Meeting, and I suggest that the by- 
laws be so amended as to provide for branches of the Society in the 
various sections of the state. 


NECROLOGY FoR 1937. 
We note with sorrow the death of the following members : 


Mr. Albert B. Alsop, Richmond, Va. 

Right Rev. Msgr. John J. Burke, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Norman M. Couty, Lansdale, Pa. 

Mr. E. M. Crutchfield, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Shelby Hammond Curlee, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. J. R. V. Daniel, Brandon, Va. 

Mrs. Olive French Devine, San Antonio, Texas. 
Judge John W. Fishburne, Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. L. A. Gaines, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Julius Garfinckel, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. V. B. Greene, Richmond, Va. 

Capt. R. C. Hollyday, Easton, Md. 

Mr. A, M. January, Maysville, Ky. 

Mr. N. D. Lancaster, Rye, N. Y. 

Mrs. Marguerite du Pont Lee, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. James F. Lewis, Thomaston, Ga. 

Mr. Ernest M. Long, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. James McFall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Tracy W. McGregor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. C. J. Ramage, Saluda, S. C. 

Mrs. J. E. Ramsey, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Wm. Carter Stubbs, New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. James M. Thompson, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Burton VanDyke, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Thomas Wheelright, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. J. H. Whitty, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Jesse Randolph Lake Wigmore, Gunstan, Lorton, Va. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





DABNEY CORRECTION 


Mr. Trist Wood makes the following corrections in my article on 
“The Origin of the Dabney Family,” published in the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, Volume XLV, April, 1937: 

Strike out the three parenthetical lines in Item X on page 133. 
Item X relates to Cornelius Dabney who married Lucy Winston, and 
was son of James Dabney and Ann Sherwood. 

Bottom of page 136 and top of page 137 appears: 

“There is no record of John Dabney who Mr. Trist Wood thinks 
might have been the father of this George except that he died in early 
manhood and his widow married an Anderson.” 

Mr. Wood says he is misquoted here. For “father” substitute 
“brother,” and for “Anderson” substitute “Winston”. He says Sarah, 
Dorothy and James were sisters and brother, as the patents in Item 
Dorothy and James were sisters and brother, as the patents in Items 
V, VI and VII prove. George, Item IV, was evidently a brother. He 
further states that the word “sister” applied to Sarah in the said 
patents meant “sister-in-law,” that she was then widow of John Dab- 
ney, who had died in early manhood, and that soon after the taking 
out of the patents, she married William Winston. He suggests that 
John Dabney, Sarah’s first husband, may have been son of a tra- 
ditional John Dabney, immigrant, brother of Cornelius Dabney; thus 
making it a question whether the said John, George, James and Doro- 
thy were children of John, immigrant, or Cornelius, immigrant. 

On page 137 strike out the paragraph beginning “Cornelius Dabney, 
of King William County” and ending “brother of George I.” Item 
IX is an error for Item X. As noted above, Mr. Trist Wood states 
that the Cornelius Dabney of Item X was Cornelius Dabney who mar- 
ried Lucy Winston, and was son of James Dabney and Ann Sherwood. 
He says that his cousin, and contemporary, Cornelius Dabney, of 
Hanover County, who married Sarah Jenings, was (as is supposed) 
son of Cornelius Dabney, immigrant, by a second wife, Susannah, 
who subsequently married Anderson. He points out that if 
George I was a son of the immigrant Cornelius, he and Cornelius 
who married Sarah Jennings were half brothers. 





I am grateful to Mr. Wood for making these corrections. 


Charles William Dabney. 
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CORRIGENDA 


In the January number of this magazine, a footnote to the article 
on Col. William Bolling’s Diary states, page 47, that Chastain Cocke 
was the son of James Powell Cocke of Malvern Hills and that his 
grand-daughter “Aubion” Cocke married Mr. Armistead Green who is 
casually mentioned in the diary under the date 11 January 1828. Here 
there are several errors which should be corrected for the sake of 
accuracy. The facts are as follows: 

Chastain Cocke® (1743-1795) was the eldest son of James Cocke’ 
(James Powell#, Thomas’, Thomas?, Richard!) and a brother of James 
Powell Cocke® who lived first at Malvern Hills and afterwards at 
Edgement in Albemarle County (Va. M. H. & B., XLIII, 79 et seq). 
In 1769 Chastain Cocke® married Martha Field Archer (1752-1816); 
and one of their sons James Cocke? married Mary (or “Polly”) Lewis 
of Williamsburg, daughter of an Englishman named John Lewis. 
Aubyn Cocke®’, a daughter of James Cocke? and his wife Mary Lewis, 
seems to have married Armistead Green. The only daughter of 
Armistead Green and Aubyn® Cocke married Dr. Richard Taylor, son 
of Richard Taylor and his wife Mary Harrison of Brandon. 


Je Be %,, ¥. 





SMITH—MARSHALL—RHODES 


Of which family was William Smith, will proven in Orange County, 
Va., October 28, 1739, and who was his wife, Elizabeth Smith? Her 
will was proven October 25, 1739, in Orange County, Va. Both name 
children, Edwin, John, Samuel, Isaac, Benjamin, Ann and Elizabeth. 
William also names “gr. dau. Mary Ann Bryant,” and Elizabeth also 
names “gr. dau Winifred Smith” and “gr. son William Bryant.” Both 
name “son Benjamin Smith” exec. Were these immigrants? The Wil- 
liam Smith so listed in the Orange County records is thought to have 
been too late for this one. 

Hezekiah Rhodes, will proven 1762, Orange County, Va., names wife, 
Ann, and children, Epophroditus, Hannah Daughauney, Mary Rhodes, 
Jane Dickinson, and Jane’s son John. Who was this Ann Rhodes be- 
fore marriage? This looks like the Middlesex Rhodes family and there 
is a marriage listed in the old Parish Register that could have been 
this one, but genealogists say this given name came from “Epaphroditus 
Lawson” and that he had only one daughter who married a Payne. Is 
this Hezekiah Rhodes a son of this couple, “John Rhodes, m. August 
18, 1708, Anne Paine” (Parish Register, p. 163)? 

The above Epaphroditus Rhodes (will proven 1816 in Albemarle Coun- 
ty, Va.), married Ann White, a daughter of John White (will proven 
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1788 Orange County, Va.). John White, the immigrant, was a son of 
Conyers and Mary White, of Leistershire, England (p. 458, Early Set- 
tlers of Virginia), who married Ann Wisdom of King and Queen Coun- 
ty, Va. Susannah Rhodes, a daughter of Epaphroditus and Ann White 
Rhodes, married December 13, 1792, Thomas Marshall (will proven 
May 7, 1849, Albemarle County, Va.; married also in Albemarle County, 
Va.). Who were the parents of this Thomas Marshall? Susannah 
Rhodes Marshall has a sister named “Sally Marshall” in her father’s 
will. 
Would appreciate any and all help I can get on the above. 
Mrs. Emanuel S. Gregory, 
601 East Fifth Street, 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 





HOLT 


Josiah Holt (Hanover County, Va.?), attended the medical school of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 1811-12 and 1813-14; married Ann 
Meaux Taylor on October 3, 1816. Wanted: Information as to his 
parents, dates of birth and death. 

C. W. Robinson, 
4700 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOXALL—FREHER—PEAKE 


(Ref. “Foxall-Vaulx-Elliott”, Va. Hist. Mag., Vol. XLIV, pp. 61-67.) 

The will of Mary Foxall, of Birmingham, Warwickshire, England, 
dated the 13th of November, 1685, mentions “a mourning ring that I 
wear in remembrance of Mrs. Freher”, and was appraised by Sarah 
Freher, et al. Mrs. Freher was Katherine (Peake) Freher, wife of 
Philip Freher, Gent., of Birmingham. She was the daughter of Richard 
Peake, also of Birmingham, and was buried in that city the 12th De- 
cember, 1668. The eldest of her three children was John Frederick 
Freher, whose will was dated the 13th January, 1685-6, and probated the 
8th May, 1686 (P. C. C. 57 Lloyd); in it he names “overseers my 
father-in-law Ambrose Foxall, Gent., and My friend Christopher Hooke.” 

It is thought that John F,. Freher married first Elizabeth Foxall (bapt. 
10th April, 1631; buried at Birmingham Ist December, 1680), daughter 
of Ambrose and Mary ( ) Foxall, of Birmingham, by whom there 
was no issue; and second, Sarah Rowney, daughter of Thomas Rowney, 
of Birmingham, who was buried in that city 13th March, 1686-7, and 
by whom there was no issue. Sarah (Pyend) Freher (second wife of 
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Philip Freher), who was living in 1686, was doubtless the “Sarah 
Freher”, one of the appraisers of the estate of Mary Foxall. 

Francis Peake, grandfather of the above mentioned Katherine (Peake) 
Freher, married Bridget Wilde. After his reath in 1579 his widow 
married Robert Rastell, of Birmingham. In her will, dated Ist Feb- 
ruary, 1619-20, and probated the 19th May, 1620 (P. C. C. 53 Soame), 
she makes a bequest to Mr. John Foxall, who was probably the John 
Foxall buried at Aston-by-Birmingham, the 25th May, 1637, father of 
Ambrose Foxall (1670) and grandfather of John Foxall, the immigrant 
to Virginia. 

H. F. Crooks, 
London, England. 





BEER INSPECTION 
At a Court held in Augusta Co., Va., on March 2, 1791, Commis- 
sioners were appointed to inspect the beer sold at every Court, and if 
it appear that the same is not at least one month old, well hop’d, then 
they presume not to ask more than a penny a quart for it. 
(Augusta Records, Vol. I, p. 43) 





EARLY RESEARCH FEES (1766) 


Colo Littleton Eyre To Gutpin [Griffin] Stith: 
Ibs. Tobo. 


To Copy & Search of John Custis, Esqr. his will......................-.-.---- 75 
I tat ii cesicceensrcecssactca-cvtaeamstadcsicon uteaeesaniabassinviiasdbaaaas 10 


Recd. the above contents (illegible) 
Gutpin [Griffin] Stith 
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POSTSCRIPT TO MICHAUX GENEALOGY 


(This data should have appeared at the top of page 412 of the 
October 1937 issue of the Virginia Historical Magazine; im- 
mediately preceding the data about the Children of Tscharner 
de Graffenreidt Michaux and Martha Jane Taylor. By some 
inexplicable mishap, page 36 of Dr. Eggleston’s manuscript was 
lost. He has furnished a copy of that page, and it is printed 
herewith. ) 


CHILDREN OF JAcor5 MIcHAUX AND FRANCES (ANDERSON) LupLAM* 


I Marian de Graffenreidt* Michaux, born April 18, 1859, died Sep- 
tember 8, 1885, married on November 21, 1877, Lancing Enders 
Word, born March 4, 1849. No issue.} 

II William Walthall6 Michaux, born July 30, 1864, married on De- 
cember 15, 1887, Byrd Sublett, daughter of James Madison Sublett 
and his wife Lucy Nelson Page. Issue: 

1) James Madison; 2) William Walthall, Jr.; 3) Marian Louise; 
4) Martin Johnson; 5) Byrd Sublett; 6) Jacob; 7) Frances An- 
derson; 8) Elsie Ingram; 9) Richard Anderson. 


CHILDREN OF WILLIAM WALTHALL5 MiIcHAUX AND VIRGINIA ANN 
BERNARD 

I Jacob® Michaux, born August 31, 1851, died June 7, 1915; married 
on April 19, 1876, Wilhelmina Henry Johnson, of Charlotte County, 
Va., born April 30, 1856 (1857?), died December 19, 1932. 

II Mary Lou® Michaux, born December 10, 1855, married on April 22, 
1875, James Blair Harvie, born February 23, 1847, died January 
19, 1937. They ° ved at “Estranda”, Powhatan County, Va., until 
1884, when they removed to Richmond, Va. 





* Mrs. Frances (Anderson) Ludlam was daughter of Richard Ander- 
son of Richmond and Powhatan County, and his wife, Maria Eggleston, 
daughter of John Eggleston of Chesterfield County and his wife, Maria 


Blair. I find the name Ludlam spelled also Ludlem. 

7 Data from W. W. Michaux. 

t¢ Jacob Michaux was educated in private schools, at the University of 
Virginia, and at the Medical College of Virginia, from which he gradu- 
ated with high honors in 1879; professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics in the University College of Medicine; President of Medical 
Society of Virginia; Surgeon of First Virginia Regiment; member of 
State Medical Board; President of Richmond Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery; Surgeon. Wilhelmine Henry Johnson was daughter of Andrew 
tf Johnson of Charlotte County, Va., and his wife, Katherine Butler 

arris. 
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III Virginia® Michaux, married Beverly R. Selden. 
IV Bernard® Michaux, soldier in the C. S. A.; killed in 1864. 
CHILDREN oF JAcoB® MicHAUX AND WILHELMINA HENRY JOHNSON 
I William Walthall? Michaux, born January 22, 1877, died 1898 in 
the Spanish-American War. 

II Stuart Neville? Michaux, born July 13, 1878; married on December 
8, 1906, Martha Garland Whitehead, of Amherst County, Va. He 
was educated at private schools, at the University of Virginia, and 
at the University College of Medicine, from which he graduated 
in 1905; Surgeon. 

III Katharine Cameron? Michaux, born May 13, 1880 (18817), died 
August 21, 1929; married on November 12, 1903, Edward Rouzie 
Baird, of Norfolk, Va. Issue: 

1) Katherine Michaux, married Samuel Barron Segar, and had 
issue; 2) Edward Rouzie, Jr., married Eleanor Perry, and had 
issue; 3) Virginia Barron. 
CHILDREN OF Mary Lou® MicHAaux AND JAMES Brarir Harvie 

1) Virginia? Bernard, married James Cannon; 2) Beverley’, 
married Daisy Chamberlayne; 3) Blair?, married Charles Graves; 
4) Sarah’, married Harry Wayt; 5) John’, married Audrey 
Gerard; 6) Jacob Michaux?, unmarried; 7) Emilie G.7, un- 
married. 





ADDENDUM CONCERNING THE SOUTHALLS OF VIRGINIA 


By James P. C. SouTHALL 


This note, containing some new data communicated to the writer by 
Rev. Stephen O. Southall of Amelia, concerns chiefly two individuals, 
namely, Ann Southall? who married Robert Grant and a certain William 
Southall who lived in Amelia County from about 1755 to 1780. It may 
be regarded as an appendix to a previous article published in this maga- 
zine in July 1937 (XLV, 277-302). 

As formerly recorded, Dasey Southall! & his wife Edith were the 
parents of five sons all of whom grew to manhood, namely, Stephen 
Southall? (1722-1748), Philip Southall? (1724-1759), James Barrett 
Southall? (b. 1726), William Southall? (b. 1732), and Turner Southall? 
(1736-1791). Hiowever, it has come to light that these brothers had a 
sister Ann Southall? whose name for some reason or other was omitted 
from the list of Dasey’s children as enumerated in the old family bible 
(still in existence) which belonged to Dasey’s grand-daughter Anne Bar- 
rett Southall? (Va. M. H & B., XLV, 280, 287). The new evidence is 
supplied by the will of Stephen Southall? probated in Amelia county 20 
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October 1748. While this document alludes specifically only to the two 
eldest of Stephen’s four younger brothers, and does not mention either 
William? or Turner? (probably because both were mere lads at the time), 
on the other hand, it contains the only known reference now in existence 
to Stephen’s sister “Ann Grant” who was the wife of Robert Grant. 
Evidently, therefore, Ann Southall? must have been one of the four eldest 
of her father’s six children, if not indeed the eldest of them all. Many 
years later, doubtless after her death, Turner Southall? left a legacy in 
his will to Angelica Grant’, apparently his ward and presumably his 
niece, that is, a daughter of Robert Grant and his wife Ann Southall?. 

William Southall?, the elder of Dasey’s two youngest sons, was a 
youth about eighteen years old when his parents left Amelia county 
(around 1750) and went to live some distance away on the other side 
of James river in Henrico county (Va. M. H. & B., XLV, 279); and 
there he and his brother Turner? grew to manhood and continued to live 
all the rest of their days. The period from 1747 to 1750 which they spent 
in Amelia county in their youth was a brief interlude in their lives not 
long enough to identify either of them with that neighbourhood. Con- 
cerning William Southall? almost nothing is known, not even whether 
he was ever married or when he died. Presumably he left no descendants. 

Above all it is important not to confuse William Southall? with a 
totally different and elder individual who had the same name and who 
came to Amelia county from James City county in 1755 and thereafter 
lived in Amelia county possibly more than a quarter of a century. This 
William Southall of Amelia county (as he may properly be called) 
doubtless belonged to the same generation as Dasey Southall! and John 
Southall, deputy sheriff of Charles City county in 1737 (Va. M. H. & B., 
XLV, 278); and it is natural to conjecture that these contemporaries, 
all having the same surname and starting out in Virginia in the ad- 
jacent counties of Charles City and James City, were near kinsmen. 
Moreover, it seems justifiable to conclude that all the Southalls in Vir- 
ginia must trace their descent from one or other of these three pro- 
genitors, Dasey, John and William Southall; although concerning both 
John Southall of Charles City county and William Southall of Amelia 
county and their ramifications we are still very much in the dark. On 
the other hand, as set forth in the previous article, the descendants of 
Dasey Southall! or, more accurately speaking, the descendants of his two 
sons, James Barrett Southall? of Williamsburg and Col. Turner Southall? 
of Henrico county may be said to be fairly well accounted for. As to the 
line of their elder brother Philip Southall? of Charles City county (Va. 
M. H. & B., XLV, 280), unfortunately there is still much room for 
conjecture. However, the remainder of this contribution will be con- 
cerned chiefly with William Southall of Amelia county and incidentally 
with two other obscure individuals, namely, James and John Southall 
who may have been two brothers, apparently both younger than William. 
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These three settlers, whatever may have been their mutual relationships, 
have this in common, namely, that all of them haled perhaps originally 
from Charles City county and afterwards from James City county, and 
that they all lived simultaneously in Amelia county during a considerable 
part of the interval 1755-1780 comprising a quarter of a century. 


As far back as 1748, when William Southall was still a resident of 
James City county, he had purchased a little tract of land on Haw’s 
Branch not more than about a mile or two from Colonel Thomas Tabb’s 
home in Amelia county; which was enlarged by the purchase of a few 
additional acres in 1750. Meanwhile William Southall, his wife Martha 
and a large family of children continued to live in James City county 
until 1755, when he was the victim of a serious disaster which probably 
occurred in the early part of that year. One of his negro slaves ran 
amuck, set fire to his master’s barn, and then hanged himself. The barn 
was burned to the ground with all its store of wheat, corn, tobacco, etc., 
as set forth in a petition for relief presented to the House of Burgesses 
(entered on the Journal under date 5 May 1755), wherein William 
Southall declares that in consequence of this crime he and his family 
had been left destitute. Those were not the days of the New Deal and 
William Southall’s petition was denied. It may be conjectured that it 
was owing to this plight that William Southall moved to the little place 
he had bought some years before on Haw’s Branch in Amelia county and 
got employment there in 1755 as Colonel Tabb’s clerk or store-keeper. 
At any rate, it was this William Southall of Amelia county, and not 
William Southall?, to whom Colonel Tabb left a legacy of £10 when he 
made his will long afterwards in 1769 (Wm. & M. C. Q., VII, 50; Va. 
M. H. & B., XLV, 281). 


More than fifteen years after William Southall came to Amelia county 
to live he purchased (1771) from John Tabb another tract of land ad- 
joining the land of William Moulson who likewise lived on Haw’s 
Branch not far from “where the said William Southall now lives” (as 
stated in Moulson’s will made in 1775). One of William Southall’s 
daughters married John Watson; and another daughter married Drury 
Hutcheson (or Hutchinson), as we know from a deed made in 1773 in 
which her father gave his son-in-law some negro slaves in token of 
affection. 

Besides William Southall there also lived in Amelia county at the 
same time two adults named James Southall and John Southall, who, 
like William, came originally from Charles City county and later from 
James City county, as has been stated already. The first time we hear 
of these twain is in an Amelia county record of 1750 which is the notice 
of a suit brought against John and James Southall of Charles City 
county by Benjamin Dancy as executor of Philip Edlow. In connec- 
tion with the Southalls of Charles City county, especially with Holman 
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Southall who married Elizabeth Dancy in 1760 (Va. M. H. & B., XLV, 
281) and Freeman Southall (/d., 283), it is worth noting that Holman 
Freeman was James Southall’s security in this suit. James Southall and 
John Southall were both enlisted in the Amelia militia in 1776 (Va. M. 
H. & B., XV, 20 and XLV, 283), and their names occur in conjunction 
as witnesses of certain deeds executed by William Southall. Such 
scanty evidence as we have appears to indicate that they were brothers, 
both younger than William, as surmised above, although it is certain that 
the latter was not their father. From time to time John Southall dis- 
appears from Amelia couniy and is hard to locate as a rule. On the 
other hand we know that James Southall of Amelia county had at least 
two sons, namely, James Southall and Daniel Southall (b. 1768), both 
of whom went to live in North Carolina; and that Daniel Southall of 
Hereford, N. C., married (1) a niece of General Joseph Riddick and (2) 
Patience Branch, daughter of Colonel John Branch (d. 1806) of Halifax 
county (Wm. & M. C. Q., XXVI, 121). 


It deserves to be noted that the descendants of William and James 
Southall of Amelia county proceed from an entirely different line from 
the Southalls of Amelia who are descended from Dr. Philip Turner 
Southall# (Va. M. H. & B., XLV, 289-291). 


In conclusion, it may be considered as established that Charles City 
county was the original locality from which the Southalls afterwards 
spread to other parts of Virginia. John Southall who was deputy 
sheriff in 1737 lived there until he died in 1744 or 1745. A suit which 
he brought in 1744 against Ann Backhurst, administratrix of John 
Backhurst, was renewed immediately after his death by his son John 
Southall, Jr., and his wife Elizabeth. The younger John Southall of 
Charles City county was perhaps about ten years older than Philip 
Southall? (1724-1759) who was likewice a citizen of Charles City 
county. Undoubtedly Holman Southall who married Elizabeth Dancy 
in 1760 and Furneau Southall of Charles City county were closely re- 
lated to each other( doubtless brothers; but how they were related to 
their contemporaries Henry Southall (member of Charles City Com- 
mittee in 1774) and Turner Southall (sergeant or captain of Charles 
City militia in 1775) or to Freeman Southall (Va. M. H. & B., XLV, 
283), has not been ascertained. Henri Southall, who is said to have 
been a drummer boy in Lafayette’s army at fourteen years of age, 
and who afterwards lived not far from Raleigh, N. C., was doubtless 
a son of either Holman or Furneau Southall; inasmuch as the eldest 
and youngest of his four children were named Henri Furneau Southall 
and Holman Southall, respectively. In 1849 Holman Southall, son of 
Lafayette’s drummer boy, moved from North Carolina to Lafayette, 
Kentucky ; according to information obtained from his daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Southall Brame (b. 1847), who is a widow now living in 
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California with her son M. M. Brame. It is not impossible to suppose 
that her grandfather Henri Southall was the same as Henry Southall 
who married Elizabeth Holdsworth in Charles City county, 27 Decem- 
ber 1783 (Wm. & M. C. Q., VIII, 195; Va. M. H. & B., XXIII, 8; 
Va. County Records, IV, 37). 





SCARBOROUGH NOTES 


This article is an effort to establish the true identity of Mary, the wife 
of Col. Edmund Scarborough. 

We wish to show three things, namely : 

First, that Col. Edmund Scarborough did not marry Mary Charlton, 
as stated in Ancestral Records and Portraits,—Colonial Dames. 

Second, that Col Edmund Scarborough did marry Mary Littleton. 

Third, that Mary Littleton was not the daughter of Col. Nathaniel 
Littleton, and Anne Southey, but was the sister of Col. Nathaniel, both 
being the children of Sir Edward Littleton. 


First—to substantiate the fact that Col. Edmund Scarborough did 
not marry Mary Charlton, daughter of Capt. Stephen Charlton, we 
point to the following records: Wm. & Mary Quar., Vol. 14, p. 100, 
which says: Francis Pott, in Va. ante 1625. Settled in Northampton 
Co. Will proved 1658, and named (among others) his three sisters— 
Katherine, Mary, Bridget. Bridget married 2ndly Captain Stephen 
Charlton, who married 2ndly Anne West, widow of Capt. Anthony 
West. By her marriage with Capt. Charlton she had Elizabeth and 
Bridget Charlton. (No Mary.) 

Wm. & Mary Quar., Vol. 3, pgs. 261, 262, says: Ann, the widow of 
Anthony West, the immigrant, married 2ndly Capt. Stephen Charlton. 


Va. Historical, Vol. II, pg. 434, says: This marriage was in November 
1653, Anthony died 1651. This was many years too late for a daughter 
by this marriage to have been the wife of Col. Scarborough. 


Wm. & Mary Quar., Vol. 3, pg. 261, continues: By his former wife, 
Bridgett, Charlton had two daughters, Bridget and Elizabeth, between 
whom he divided his estate, with the proviso, that should the elder, 
Bridget, die without issue, her share should go to the support of a min- 
ister in the parish. Bridget married Isaac Foxcroft, but died without 
issue, and for many years the church in Northampton had the property 
(see also Meade, I, 256). Elizabeth, the other daughter was persuaded 
to elope with one John Gittings, at the age of twelve years, but died soon 
after, and there is on record in Northampton a singularly able paper 
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by Surveyor General Edmund Scarborough, protesting against the con- 
duct of John Gittings (see also Meade). These records show there was 
no Mary Charlton, dau. of Stephen, by his first marriage, and by the 
year 1653 when he was married the second time, Col. Scarborough had 
been married to his wife Mary many years, and their own daughter mar- 
ried that year. 


Second—Col. Edmund Scarborough married Mary Littleton. 

“Virginia Heraldica” says that Edmund Scarborough married Mary 
Littleton, but commits the error of saying she was the daughter of Col. 
Nathaniel Littleton. Mr. Stratton Nottingham, the Eastern Shore gene- 
alogist, gave Mary Littleton as the wife of Col. Scarborough. He stated 
there were numerous records from which this could be inferred. The 
fact that they named a son “Littleton,” strengthens the inference. Their 
son Littleton figures in the records, having had a grant of land in 1655 
together with his brother Edmund and sister Matilda. He also had a 
grant in 1664. He died without issue, leaving his brother his heir. 


Wm. and Mary Quar., Vol. VIII, pg. 231, gives Mary Littleton as 
having married Col. Edmund Scarborough, by whom Littleton Scar- 
borough. But makes the error of saying she was “probably” daughter of 
Col. Nathaniel Littleton. 


Third—Establishing the fact that Mary Littleton was sister and not 
daughter of Col. Nathaniel Littleton. 

The Littleton ancestry is to be found in a number of publications, among 
them: Wm. & Mary Quar., Vol. IX, 62, and Vol. VIII, 230. Virginia 
Historical Mag., Vol. XVIII, 20, and “Littleton Family” by Robt. Pat- 
terson Robins. 

Sir Edward Littleton and his wife Mary, left eight sons, (of whom 
Nathaniel, the emigrant to Virginia was one), and five daughters, of 
whom Mary was one. 

Nathaniel came to Virginia in 1635. He married Ann, widow of 
Charles Harmer and daughter of Henry Southey, Esq. The marriage 
took place in Sept. or Oct., 1643, as shown in the following: 

Va. His., Vol. 28, pgs. 144-145. “At a court holden in Northampton 
County, the last day of August 1643, Mrs. Harmer was granted a cer- 
tificate right of Mr. Charles Harmer for transporting of 14 persons.” 

Also “At a Court holden Oct. 30, 1643, certificate granted to Mrs. Ann 
Littleton in right of her father Henry Southy, Esq., for the following 
(names)”. These entries fix the date of Ann’s marriage to Nathaniel 
Littleton. Notice, she was Mrs. Harmer the last day of August, 1643, 
and before Oct. 30, 1643 she was Mrs. Littleton. So she was married 
in Sept. or October 1643. 
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Mary Littleton may have come to Virginia with her brother Nathaniel 
in 1635, or Col. Scarborough may have married her in England. Be 
it as it may, the marriage took place about 1638. There is definite 
record of the birth of their daughter Tabitha in 1639. (Deposition 
Northampton XVII, 342, also XVII, 233.) This shows that Mary 
Littleton was married to Col. Scarborough five years before Col. Na- 
thaniel was married, so it is impossible to consider her as his daughter. 
Then there is the Will of Ann Littleton in 1656, two years after her 
husband Nathaniel’s death. In her will she names her son Southey, 
daughter Hester, Littleton Scarborough, and son Edward. Notice there 
is no mention of a daughter Mary, but she leaves a minor bequest to 
nephew Littleton Scarborough (son of Mary and Col. Scarborough). 


Attention is called to another error. 

Reference is made to Captain Nicholas Martian’s will, 1656, and his 
three daughters are named; his daughter Mary is mentioned as being 
the wife of Lt. Col. Scarborough, when it should be Scarsbrook. This 
appeared in Tyler’s Quar., Vol. XVII, 117. 

(Mrs.) Russell Syer Barrett, Sr., 
Smithfield, Va. 





AN INTIMATE STUDY OF THOMAS ELDRIDGE, 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


By Wiu1aM D. Hatt, M. D., Selma, Alabama. 


T. Eldridge a witness to the will of Wm. Randolph 1709. (Valentine 
Papers, Vol. 1710-14, p. 1372.) 

Wm. Randolph, Jr., of the County of Henrico, in consideration of 5 
shillings conveys to Robt. Munford, Henry Cary, Jr., Isham Randolph 
and Thomas Eldridge, 4 acres in Henrico County, on the end of that 
tract of land given me by my father, taking the sd quantity out of the 
full width thereof at the sd N. end being the furthest pt from the river. 
To be equally divided between them during their natural lives. (Idem, 
p. 1403, Henrico County, Deed Book, p. 25, Dated 8, I, 1710; Rec. 8, 
31, 1710.) 

Tho. and Judith Eldridge witness deed of Wm. Kennon to her brother 
Richard Kennon, Jr., June 1711. 

Tho. Eldridge, commissioned Clerk of the House of Burgesses by the 
Governor, took the oath of office as Clerk. 

Thos. Eldridge resigns as Clerk of the House, and John Randolph 
commissioned by the Governor was sworn Clerk. (Journal House of 
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Burgesses, April 23, 1718, & 28 April; Wm. & Mary Quart., Vol. 21, p. 
251-252.) 

To Mr. Tho. Eldridge for defending suit vs. John Ellis 600 lbs. (Bris- 
tol Parish, Vestry Book, p. II, Nov. 8, 1722.) 

In April 1681 Wm. Byrd sold to Richard Kennon, Gent. 507 acres at 
Rochedale, Henrico Co. (now Chesterfield) which was formerly sold by 
Bowman to Kennon, but in reality had been the property of John Zouck 
had been escheated and regranted to Abel Gower, who sold to Byrd. 
Richard Kennon gave the property to his daughter Judith who married 
Tho. Eldridge. (Virg. Mag., Vol. XXXII, p. 390.) 

In 1711 there is this record: “Rec’d deed from Bro-in-law, Col. Wil- 
liam Kennon” one of Sir Thomas Dale’s ancient settlements in Henrico 
Co. known as Rochedale Hundred (now known as Jones’ Neck) on the 
south side of the River west of Curles Neck which is on the north side. 
(Col. William Kennon was the eldest son of Dr. Richard Kennon and 
was evidently carrying out the gift of his father to daughter Judith.) 


Will of Thomas Eldridge: 


Devises : 

To wife Judith—tract or plantation whereon we now live, etc.—after 
decease to my loving son William. To wife tract of land called Black- 
water in Prince George until my son William attains age of 21 years— 
also tract (that tract) of land in the County of Prince George, after her 
decease to be equally divided between my sons William and Richard. 

To wife use and occupation of that part of my land on the No. of the 
Waughrick Swamp in the Co. of Prince George that lyes below the corn 
field that’s turned out by my son Thomas. I devise the said tract to- 
gether with an entry for land which I made with Col. Robt. Bolling, 
Surveyor of that County joining on that land, to my son Thos. his heirs 
and assigns forever. 

I give unto my said son Thomas all my law books, my silver tankard 
and 1 doz. silver spoons val. 9-six Ibs sterling. 

To my loving daughter Judith, slaves. 

To my loving daughter Elizabeth, slaves. 

To my loving daughter Mary, slaves. 

To my loving daughter Ann, slaves. 

To my loving daughter Martha, slaves. 

To Son Williams, slaves. 

To Son Richard, slaves. 

To son Richard tract of land called Roxdale in the Co. of Henrico. 

To son Wm. land I purchased of James and Binsford Dickens on So. 
side of Notaway Riv. in Surry. 
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To my wife and her heirs all that tract of land which I have at a place 
called The Hunting Quarter in Surry. 

To Grand-son Tho. Eldridge and my Grand-dau. Jane Eldridge. 

The reason I give my wife so large a share of my 
estate is that I have so great a confidence of her good- 
ness and natural affection at all times. Give what she 
can spare of it to any of my children when either of 
them shall need assistance. 

(‘Surry County, D. Bk. 3, p. 317, Dated 8, 17, 1739; Rec. 5, 20, 1741. 
No witnesses. ) 

Deed between John Bolling, Fra. Epes, and Henry Randolph of the 
Co. of Henrico, and Thomas Eldridge of the Co. of Surry—S shillings— 
one T(ract) containing 623 A. & 14 poles in Co. of Prince George known 
by the name of Waugh-rick—got by patent Nov. 20, 1682 unto Wm. 
Randolph and Robert Bolling, Gent. and afterwards 1/3 of sd land 
sold by Wm. Randolph and Robt. Bolling unto Fra. Epes, Gent. and the 
sd. Bolling and Epes by said Tripartite deed Feb. 3, 1784 gave the said 
land unto the afsd John Bolling, Fra. Eppes & Henry Randolph by and 
at a corner oak of Hugh Lee—Main Waughrick Swamp—for the term 
of one year. 


Wit: Drury Bolling, John Bolling. 
Fra. Eppes, Jr., Fra. Epes. 
Rich. Kennon. Henry Randolph. 


(Prince George Co. Deeds, etc., 315, 6, I, 1719.) 

John Nickells late of the Col(ony) of Va. now of London, Mercht.— 
to Thomas Eldridge—farm letten for 3 years—on the Main Blackwater 
Swamp in Pr. Geo. Co. (Idem, 390. Date 7, 17, 1718; Rec. 2, 9, 1719.) 

Bond of Thomas Eldridge, 3, 6, 1723—to Henry Ivey for 100 L.—land 

etc.—processioned etc. (Idem, 695.) 

Ordered that the petition of Judith Eldridge, Ex. of Tho. Eldridge 
deced. against Joseph Goode be dismissed. (Chesterfield Co. Order 
Book 1754, p. 481.) 

Wm. Shands, Jr. & Priscilla his wife to Nathan Northington—140 
acres—part of land devised by Thomas Eldridge to Judith Eldridge his 
wife, and after her decease to his son Wm. Eldridge, which he did sell 
to Thomas Shands, and Tho. Shands (by last will and testament, died 
Nov. 13, 17—) did give to his brother Wm. (Sussex County Deed Book 
A, p. 18.) 

“Judith Eldridge, wife of Thomas Eldridge died in Sussex County 
Oct. 14, 1759, aged 67. Her will was dated March 2, 1754, and proved 
in Surry, Feb. 15, 1760. It names daughter Sarah, and granddaughters 
Mary, Elizabeth, Judith and Ann Sterling Clack”. (Wm. & Mary Quar., 
Vol. XX, p. 205.) 
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Among children mentioned in will “5. Ann, married Sterling Clack, 
clerk of Brunswick county, and had issue: Eldridge, James, Mary, Eliza- 
beth, Judith and Ann Sterling Clack. Ann Clack died Aug. 12, 1752. 
(Quarterly, XIV, p. 3).” (Idem same Vol. & page.) 


Brunswick County WILLS 


Sterling Clack of the Parish of St. Andrews, . . . to friend John Light- 
foot, Esq. to pay my debts, . . . then equally divided between wife and 
children . . . part of the estate administered to be placed in possession 
of Lewis Parham & John Clack. 

Exec: John Clack. Dated 1... 1750. Rec. 3, 26, 1751. 

Witness: Cadet Young, Henry Moores, C. Courtney. 

Codicil: to son Eldridge Clack. 


Note: John Clack was his brother, who married Mary Kennon the 
daughter of Capt. Richard Kennon and Agnes Bolling. 


(Will Book 3, p. 19.) 

Appraisal of estate of Sterling Clack by Lewis and James Parham, 
1757. (Idem, p. 199.) 

Further appraisal by Em. Wyche, Henry Jackson & Jas. Parham... 
to said Administrator of Ann Clack for her portion. 

Audited by Nich. Edmunds, Drury Stith, Littleton Tazewell. 2, 23, 
1757. (Idem, p. 209.) 

Jas. Clack of the Parish of St. Andrews, ... to sons John & William 
... if they can not agree, then division to be made by Robt Ruffin, Wm. 
Thornton and Henry Moores, . . . to daughter Polly . . . to daughter 
Sarah Machin, ... to daughter Betty Anderson, to my loving wife Mary 
Clack, during life or widowhood. 

Exs: Robert Ruffin & Wm. Thornton. Dated, 6, 3, 1757. Rec. 8, 23, 
1757. 

Wit; Henry Moores, Nich. Jarrett, Micajah Perry. 


(Idem, p. 227.) 
Mary Clack, of the Parish of St. Andrews, ... to my son John... 
to my son William . . . to son-in-law Robt. Ruffin, . . . to gr.-son Eldridge 


Clack. Exs: sons John and William, Dated, 4, 23, 1763. Rec. 5, 23, 1763. 
Wit: Wm. Lindsey, Wm. Ramy, Patrick Hall. 
Sec: Jas. Parham, Tho. Twitty, Sr. 
Note: James Clack and his wife Mary Sterling were the parents of 
Sterling and John Clack above. 
(Will Book 4, p. 336.) 


The children of James Clack and Mary Sterling are given, which will 
interpret a number of the names in the above Clack records. 
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Sterling Clack, married Ann Eldridge. 

John Clack, married Mary Kennon. 

Jane Clack, married William Thornton. 

Mary Clack, married (lst) John Lightfoot; (2nd) Robert Ruffin. 
Dorothy Clack, married Hinchea (Hinshaw) Mabry. 

Elizabeth Clack, married Claiborne Anderson. 

William Clack, married Betty Twitty. 

Sarah Clack, married William McClin, Jr. 


SPNAW AWN > 


4. “Martha Bolling, b. 1713; d. Oct. 23, 1749; m. 1727, Thomas 
Eldridge, d. Dec. 4, 1754. 

Children : 

“5. Jenny Eldridge, b. circa, 1740. 

5. Rolfe Eldridge of “Subpoena”, b. December 29, 1744, Clerk of 

Buckingham; m. Susan Everard Walker. 

5. Mary Eldridge, b. March 11th, 1742-3, m. Thos. Branch. 

5. Judith Eldridge, b. March 11, 1742-3, m. James Ferguson. 

5. Martha Eldridge, m. John Harris of England.” 

In 1737 he qualified to practice law in Amelia County. In 1745 he 
was appointed a justice for Prince George County. (“Pocahontas, etc.”, 
pp. 32, 34.) 


Tho. and Martha Eldridge of Prince George County sells for £300, 
2641 acres ... a moiety of land left by the last will and testament of 
John Bolling, Gent. to his two daughters the said Martha and Anne the 
now wife of James Murray. 

Witnesses: David Bell, Alex. Speirs, Neill MacLean and Pat. Mul- 
lens. (Amelia County, Deed Book 2, p. 79. 1744.) 

Will of Charles Binns circa 1748 in Surry County leaves legacies inter 
alies to nephew Thomas to be Guardian to Charles, and if he dies then to 
“Brother Thomas Eldridge”. (Wm. & Mary Quart., Vol. XX, pp. 187-91. 
Will Book 3, p. 626. Surry County, 1749.) 

Tho. Eldridge and John Edmunds produce license to practice law, 1752. 
(Sussex County Court Book, 1754-56.) 

Saml. Gordon given letter of Administration on estate of Thomas 
Eldridge . . . Elizabeth the widow and relict of said Eldridge refuses to 
take administration of her husband’s estate. Ordered Wm. Shanck, Sr., 
Augustine Claiborne, John Edmunds, and Tho. Young to act appraisers 
of the estate. Jan’y Court 1755. (Idem: Order Book.) 


Samuel Gordon appointed Administrator ... 31... 14 for estate of 
Tho. Eldridge. 
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Aug. Claiborne, Tho. Young and Henry Tatum, Appr. S. C. P. 20. 
(Sussex County, Will Book A, p. 20, Mar. 22, 1755.) 

Tho. Eldridge sells land in 1752 . . . which he claims as Heir-at-law of 
Richard Eldridge, deced. (Brother.) (Brunswick Co. D. B. p. 352.) 

Abstract of Will of Drury Stith, of Brunswick County. 

Drury Stith of the Parish of St. Andrews, Brunswick County. 

“T lay no claim to any part of the estate my wife was possessed of at 
our marriage.” 

Devises: To son Buckner land on the south side of Sturgeon River, 
bounded by lands of Tho. Stith, Henry Moore, Drury Stith, John Loyd, 
Buckner Stith and ... Merritt . . . 1100 acres. 

To wife Elizabeth a tract of land on south side of Beaver Pond Branch, 
being land bought of Vaughan and Clayton . . . 746 acres, at her death 
to son Thomas. 

To Robert Lawrence’s heirs tract between Moore’s and Proctor’s .. . 
210 acres. 

To wife Elizabeth another tract on Beaver Pond Branch. 

To son Buckner negroes. 

To daughter Eliza(beth) negroes, “being the same mentioned in my 
letter to her Uncle John”. 

Lands lately purchased of Tho. and Wm. Griffin on Sturgeon River... 
part to Wife, and part to son Edmunds. 

To Wife slaves and personal estate . . . “during her life, after her de- 
cease to be equally divided among children I have had by her.” 

Executors: John Coleman, Sterling Edmunds, and wife Elizabeth. 

Wit: Nath. Roberson, Chas. Sadler, Wm. Parsons. Dated 25 or 26 
of June 1770. Recorded 9, 19, 1770 and Feb’y 25, 1771. 

Codicil: Bequests of more lands to children already named and to 
Richard Littlepage Lawrence. 

Wit: Tho. Lundie, Henry Simmons, Tho. Edmunds. 

(Will Book 4, p. 40, Brunswick Co.) 

Abstract of Will of Elisabeth Stith, wife of Drury Stith. 

Devises : 

To Elizabeth Stith et als. (Step daughter.) 

To son Aristotle plantation known as Fishers, part of a tract Col. 
Drury Stith purchased of John Nash . . . 600 acres . . . “on condition 
that he or his heirs give to my daughter Sarah when she shall marry” 
... also “a tract I bought of Tho. Buckland Griffin . . . 242 acres... 
on condition that he pay Sarah £200 when she is 21”. 

To son Howell, part of above tract bought of John Nash, 500 acres. 
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To daughters Katherine and Charlotte—rings. 

All the residue of my estate to daughter Sarah. 

If Aristotle, Howell or Sarah die without heirs, property to be divided 
among survivors. 

Children to be disposed of as follows: Howell to care of Sterling Ed- 
munds, son Thomas to Rev. Tho. Lundie, daughters Catherine and Char- 
lotte to John Coleman, son Edmunds to care of Tho. Simmons. 

Executors: .. . friend John Coleman, Tho. Simmons and Sterling Ed- 
munds. 

Wit: Sterling and Tho. Edmunds, Tho. Stone. 

Security Richard Elliott, £2000. W. B. 4, pg. 49, Brunswick Co. Pr. 
and recorded Feb. 25, 1771. 


Eliza. Eldridge, dau. of James Jones III, and wife Sarah, dau. of Capt. 
Howell and wife Eliza Blunt Edmunds; son of James Jones II, d. 1725 
of Martins B. Ch.* son of James Jones, I, d. 1719, of Prince George Co. 

Jas. Jones, III, d. 1742, uncle of the celebrated Robt (Robin) Jones 
1717-1766, Atty. Genl. of N. C.; grt. uncle of Allen and William Jones, 
Rev. Pats. in No. Ca. (Sons of The Revolution, Vol. 5, p. 81) 1927. 


This has not been investigated. 


Howell Eldridge was a witness to a deed of John Ballard of Mecklin- 
burg County to Sterling Edmunds of Brunswick County in 1773. Bruns- 
wick County Records, Deed Book II, p. 230. Valentine Papers, p. 120. 

A number of Eldridge wills, as also Edmunds will be found of a later 
date among Brunswick County wills, etc. In the Virginia Magazine, Vol. 
XXII, April 1914, pp. 190, 191. The names Ann, Aristotle, Howell, 
Thomas and Elizabeth after 1800 may be of interest as continuing the 
names in this study. 

References : 

Virginia Magazine Hist. & Biography, Vol. IV, pp. 276, 280; Idem. 
Vol. V, pp. 90, 91, Kennon family; Idem. XXII, pp. 217, 444; Idem. Vol. 
XXXII, pp. 276, 280. 

William and Mary College Quarterly, Vol. XX, pp. 91, 187, 204, 207: 
Idem. XXI, pp. 251, 252. 


Tue Fo_Low1nc ENTRIES TAKEN FROM ALBEMARLE PARISH REGISTER 
ANNOTATED TO SHOW RELATIONSHIPS OF GOD-PARENTS. 


Sarah, dau. of Tho. Eldridge & wife Judith, b. 5, 14... , bap. 5, 25, 1740. 
God-parents : Tho. Eldridge, Jr., Agnes Kennon, Martha Eldridge. p. 39. 
(Tho. Eldridge was her brother, and Martha (Bolling) Eldridge was 
his wife. Agnes Kennon was Agnes Bolling? the youngest child of 


*(Evidently Martins Brandon Parish.) 
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Robert Bolling! by his second wife Anne Stith, and she married Capt. 
Richard Kennon? Sarah’s uncle the brother of her mother, Judith 
Kennon. ) 

John, son of Tho. Eldridge & wife Martha, b. 4, 22 .., bap. 5, 17, 1741. 
God-parents: Wm. Eppes, Wm. Willie, Ann Bolling, Anne Eldridge. 
p. 24. (The Eppes were relatives and friends of the family, on both 
sides. Martha Bolling’, daughter of Robert Bolling, married Richard 
Eppes of “Bermuda Hundred” and Judith Kennon’s eldest brother Ma- 
jor William Kennon? married Anne Eppes. Rev. William Willie was 
Rector of the Parish. Ann Bolling was Anne Bolling*, his aunt, the 
sister of his mother, Martha Bolling?; Anne Eldridge? was his aunt 
also being the sister of his father. Anne Bolling shortly thereafter 
married James Murray, and Ann Eldridge, generally spelled Ann, mar- 
ried later Sterling Clack of Brunswick County.) 

Judith, dau. of Tho. Eldridge & wife Martha, b. 3, 11, 1742/3, bap. 4, 4, 
1743, p. 59. (twin.) God-parents: Wm. Willie, Judith Eldridge, Isabel 
Bedingfield. (Rev. William Willie was Rector of the Parish, Judith 
Eldridge was his grandmother. Isabel Bedingfield was a friend.) 

Mary, dau. of Tho. Eldridge & wife Martha, b. 3, 11, 1742/3, bap. 4, 4, 
1743. p. 59. (twin.) God-parents: Henry Bedingfield, Elizabeth El- 
dridge, Isabel Bedingfield. (Henry Bedingfield and his wife Isabel 
were friends. Elizabeth Eldridge was her father’s sister and she died 
Sept. 15, 1745.) 

Rolf, son of Tho. Eldridge & wife Martha, b. 12, 29, 1744, bap. 4, 4, 
1744/45. p. 38. God-parents: Augustine Claiborne, Wm. Clack, Ann 
Murray, Martha Eldridge. (Augustine Claiborne was a friend and is 
taken to be the husband of Mary Herbert of “Puddledock”, Prince 
George County, later Dinwiddie. William Clack was the son of his 
aunt, Ann Eldridge?, who married Sterling Clack and therefore his 
first cousin. Ann Murray’ was his aunt. She was the God-mother of 
his brother John, and it is to be noted that she had married in the mean- 
time, James Murray. Martha Eldridge is taken to have been his 
mother. ) 

Aristotle, son of Tho. Eldridge and his wife Elizabeth, b. 10, 30, 1751, 
bap. 1, 29, 1752. God-parents: Xtopher Mason, Wm. Willie and Mar- 
garet St... (Christopher Mason was a friend, William Willie was 
the Rector of the Parish, and Margaret St . . . connot be placed. It 
is to be noted that his father had married for the second time Elizabeth 
Jones.) 

Howell, son of Tho. Eldridge & wife Eliza. b. 3,11... , bap. 3, 21, 1753. 
God-parents: John Jones, Wm. Willie & Elizabeth Willie. (John 
Jones was a maternal relative. Rev. William Willie was the Rector 
of the Parish and Elizabeth is taken to have been his wife.) 
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Thomas, son of Wm. Eldridge & wife Ann, b. 1, 19,..., bap. 1766. p. 76. 
No God-parents noted.) 

Eliza, dau of Wm. Eldridge & wife Ann, b. 3, 25, ..., bap. 1762. 2nd 
Vol. p. 29. (God-parents: John Eldridge, Mary Eldridge, Judith 
Eldridge, all her first cousins, children of her uncle Thomas Eldridge 
and his wife Martha Bolling’.) 

Robert, son of Wim. Eldridge & Ann his wife, b. 1, 4,..., bap. 2, 25, 1764, 
2nd. Vol. p. 19. God-parents: Robt. Jones, Wm. Willie, Jacobina 
Wylie, Ann Claiborne. (Robert Jones was his mother’s brother. Rev. 
William Willie was Rector of the Parish. The last two not identified, 

Mary, dau. of Wm. Eldridge & wife Ann, b. 8, 22,..., bap. 10, 26, 1768. 
2nd. Vol. p. 48. God-parents: Cyrell Avary, Martha Burr ?>,— 
Avary. 

Anne, dau. of Wm. Eldridge & wife Ann, b. 2, 7,..., bap. 4, 21, 1771. 
2nd. Vol. p. 48. God-parents: George Rives, Martha Belsches, Sarah 
Petway. 





DEATHS 


Tho. Eldridge, 11, 4, 1740, by Tho. Eldridge, (Jr.) p. 61. 
Elizabeth Eldridge, 9, 15, 1745, by Tho. Eldridge, p. 62. 
Martha Eldridge, 10, 23, 1749, by Tho. Eldridge, p. 62. 
Tho. Eldridge, 12, 4, 1754, by John Hay, p. 65. 

Capt. Wm. Eldridge, 4, 7, 1772, p. 68. 

Judith Eldridge, aged 67, 10, 14, 1759, p. 66. 


Note—Up to 1738 there were two parallel Parishes, Southwark and 
Lawn’s Creek, extending south to the North Carolina line. In that year 
Lawn’s Creek Parish was abolished and Southwark Parish embraced all 
of the original two north of Blackwater River. That south of the 
River was organized into a new parish and given the name Albemarle. 
The Rev. William Willie was the first Rector and held charge until his 
death in 1776. The Register was accurately and faithfully kept by him 
and now in a more or less dilapidated state is the property of The Vir- 
torical Society in Richmond. The Parish was thus in Surry and included 
Sussex when it was established in 1754. 


(To be continued) 
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A History or Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of History, University of Kentucky. New York. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Price $5.00. 


This is a valuable book inasmuch as it gives a comprehensive view of 
Kentucky history and life, something that probably few other publica- 
tions do. The treatment of the beginnings of Kentucky is adequate, 
though not especially sympathetic to Virginia. One of the results of 
the sectional alienation is a disinclination on the part of Middle West 
historians to give Virginia credit for its accomplishments in the early 
period of settlement; this is particularrly notable in connection with 
Clark’s conquest of the Northwest. In fact, one might almost believe 
that Clark was a free lance rather than, as was the case, that he was 
given all the support possible for the harassed Virginia government of 
the Revolution. It was the use of scanty resources, so badly needed at 
home, that secured for the United States the country west of the Alle- 
ghenies, including Kentucky. Virginia, unselfishly, and with maternal 
care, launched Kentucky as an independent state. Kentuckians, impos- 
sible to please, demanded statehood long before that frontier common- 
wealth was prepared for it; indeed, Kentucky would have been better 
off in every respect if it had remained a part of Virginia for another 
decade. 

The author’s treatment of Henry Clay and his battles is good. Valu- 
able are the chapters on finance and politics, agriculture, rivers and 
railroads, and education. The discussion of slavery is somewhat in the 
abolition style, that is, we are treated to the details of outrages com- 
mitted in Kentucky in connection with slavery. No picture is drawn, 
however, of the generally happy condition of the great mass of slaves 
who lived in comfort on the fine blue grass plantations for which Ken- 
tucky was famous from an early period. The author makes up for this, 
though, by an impartial account of the War Between the States, in 
which he describes the overbearing and oppressive policy of the Union 
authorities, who treated Kentucky much as if it were one of the seced- 
ing States. In sipte of the fact that slavery in Kentucky did not come 
within the scope of the Emancipation Proclamation, Union officials 
kidnapped Kentucky slaves in order to get recruits for the army. The 
poor slaves were usually defrauded of the enlistment bounties due them. 
Indeed, Kentucky’s sufferings were such that it might almost b said to 
have become enthusiastically Confederate after the war. 

The recent political history of Kentucky is well narrated. The author 
seems to have little bias. Particularly good is his treatment of the 
Goebel case, which disgraced the State thirty-odd years ago. All in 
all, the book is good—well written and inclusive of many matters not 
found in the ordinary histories. 

H. J. Eckenrode. 





THE Paynes or Virctnta. By Brooke Payne, Colonel U. S. Army, 
Retired. Richmond: The William Byrd Press. Pages 543. Price $4. 


This genealogy, which deals with the family which includes the names 
of Judge John Barton Payne, Bishop Payne of the Episcopal Church, 
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and General W. Hi Payne of the Confederate Army, can not fail to 
be of interest to Virginians. The book gives a full account of the Payne 
descendants of John Payne of Lancaster County, Va., who was born 
about 1615. In the introductory chapters the author discusses the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Payne family in England, and the possible 
relationship of this family with other Payne groups in Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, Essex and old Rappahannock counties. This section 
shows careful and thorough research, and very cautious genealogical 
conclusions, for which Colonel Payne is to be congratulated. An inter- 
esting part of the introductory section is the discussion and description 
of many old Payne homes throughout Virginia, particularly in the North- 
ern Neck. 

The genealogy proper is very complete and thoroughly documented, 
so that much authentic information can be gathered regarding the family. 
About fifty or sixty other families who have been allied to the Paynes 
in various ways are treated in various sections of the genealogy, so 
that much additional information may be secured by genealogists who 
are not immediately concerned with the Paynes. The method of num- 
bering descendants is somewhat confusing till one has studied it care- 
fully, and the book lacks a full index showing the names of all indi- 
viduals, which is rather a drawback to one who wishes to consult the 
book for purposes of research. One might wish, too, that descendants 
of female lines had been included more completely. All in all, however, 
this is a careful and accurate piece of genealogical work, excellently 
prepared and presented. It is to be hoped that Colonel Payne will in 
the future carry out his plan of bringing out another book in which 
he will deal with the other branches of the Payne family in Virginia. 

B. C. Holtzclaw. 





WESTOVER CHURCH AND Its ENvirONMENTS. By Kirkland Ruffin Saun- 
ders. W. M. Brown & Son, Richmond, Va., 1937. 187 pages, includ- 
ing appendix. Price $2.00. 

I feel quite certain that anyone who really cares for the history of 
Virginia, especially those who are interested in the history of the church 
in Virginia, will find this litt] book not only profitable reading, but more 
than delightful. 

It is all told in such a charming way. The story is far from being 
prosy, as might be expected of such a record, but is full of charm, 
romance and poetry. 

The Introduction includes such headings as “The Pageant of the 
Congregation,” “The Pageant of Dress,” “The Pageant of the Seasons,” 
“The Pageant of Circumstance.” The very names of some of the chap- 
ters entice us on, “Genesis,” “Exodus,” “Restoration,” and “The Year 
of Our Lord, 1862.” How much this means to most of us! And then 
these later chapters bringing us “Beside the Still Waters,” “God’s Acre,” 
“The Glebe” and “Rosemary for Remembrance.” 

Beginning with the historical background in 1607, the story is woven 
through the years right down and through the latest wedding in 1937. 

That year is considered the bicentennial year of the church, for al- 
though its history is really much older, the nucleus of the parish having 
been laid in 1613, only six years after the landing at Jamestown, yet 
it was in 1737 that the church building was moved from Westover plan- 
tation to a part of the land on Herring Creek, called Evelynton Heights. 
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The tradition is that Mrs. Byrd had the church moved because her 
husband had the habit of inviting any and all of the congregation to 
dinner at Westover. The congregation had the habit of accepting that 
convenient invitation. 

I am tempted to quote passage after passage, but should I begin it 
would be most difficult to make a selection from the pageant of the 
generations as they so vividly pass through the pages of the book. 

But read it for yourself. I, who am not a Virginian by birth, though 
by ancestry, find almost every page fascinating. There are a few pos- 
sible exceptions, lists of vestries, etc., taken from the parish records; 
but even these will be of value and interest to those whose families 
have been connected with the church and the neighborhood. 

Mary C. Morris. 





Ear_ty AMERICAN History (1492-1789)—Political, Social, Economic. By 
Jesse B. Sanders, Ph. D., Professor of History, University of Ten- 
nessee. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Price $5.00. 


This is a very remarkable book. It covers the period of the early 
discoveries to the adoption of the American Constitution of 1789, and 
the organization of the government under President Washington. For 
a student of this period, the whole of the progress of colonization, civ- 
ilization, revolution and independence is simplified, and the fine balance 
maintained throughout acquaints the scholar with the whole panorama 
of American affairs, without bias or leanings. It is a complete course 
of the subjects treated, and the reader arrives at a correct view of the 
trials, the costs, the romance of American history. However, the reader 
gathers from its pages that political boodling, plundering and spoils are 
no modern invention, for the history shows that governors, agents and 
lieutenants, whether under the king or the proprietors, wrung out of 
the people, or out of the opportunities afforded by official position, for- 
tunes and riches in practically the same degree and by the same methods 
as those of the up-to-date looters of the public or the public domains. 
It is but fair to state that in Virginia, in the period stated, there was a 
minimum of these propensities. It is a part of the history of the times 
that wherever one turned a governing clique was to be found, nor were 
the benefits and burdens of government equally distributed. It is really 
interesting to a Southerner to learn from the history that Vermont, pre- 
vious to its admission as a State of the Union, through its prominent 
citizens, sought a treaty with Great Britain as a part of the empire, 
showing that they were ready for a kind of secession even before they 
were admitted into the American Union. 

The book is made up of five chapters, with sub-heads indicating each 
subject, which is a boon to readers. It contains 750 pages, with a few 
maps. It is a lovely book, bound in blue and gold, with the best in the 
selection and regularity of color in press work, and with it all it has 
the old-fashioned punctuation, with a dash of the modern, but it does 
not contain a single instance of the atrocious placing of the period, 
comma or semi-colon after the quotation marks. 


On the whole, the book reads like a romance, and one never tires of 


its pages. 
Edward L. Ryan. 
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Ovtp WILLIAMSBURG AND HER NEeEIGHBors. By William Oliver Stevens. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $3.00. 


Mr. Stevens’ style, both in writing and in the sketches which be- 
sprinkle the pages of “Old Williamsburg and Her Neighbors”, is ex- 
actly suited for the purpose for which this book was compiled. 

Not too seriously historical, it is still far above the average in the 
correctness and completeness of the information, so much of which has 
already been lavished on the tourists thronging this part of the country. 
It can be heartily recommended either as preparation for a trip to the 
Virginia shrines which it describes, or as a souvenir of such a visit. 

The story opens with an account of Fredericksburg. It is a pity 
that, among all the picturesque figures which he associates with this 
historic town, that of young John Paul Jones as he worked in his 
brother’s tailor shop, should have been omitted. 

Then down the Rappahannock with sympathetic and appreciative notes 
on the houses and villages on the way, the reader is brought to Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, the country houses along the James and to York- 
town. 

Williamsburg is treated by the author with just the right mixture of 
humor and sentiment, with a smile on his lip and a tear in his eye, for 
the boastfulness and the beauty on every side. 

There is also reverence for the hallowed past, and for the generous 
protection which has been accorded to this chief of Virginia’s shrines. 
Seldom does Mr. Stevens wax “funny” at the expense of anachronisms 
or oddities, although—or perhaps, because—one can easily sense in his 
style a real love of human absurdities. His sly enjoyment of some situ- 
ations can be seen in his sketches, particularly the one of the stout 
youth overcome by “too much atmosphere” and the delightful drawing 
of the modern maidens entertained by the “ridiculous” dress of the hos- 
tess attired in the fashion of the days of good Queen Anne. 

Of greater historical value than any other part of Mr. Stevens’ book 
are the chapters upon Yorktown and the Revolutionary campaign. That 
“not one Englishman or American in ten thousand” ever heard of the 
Battle of Cape Henry, when a French fleet off the Capes of the Chesa- 
peake brought about the surrender of Cornwallis sounds an exaggerated 
statement, but many of Mr. Stevens’ readers will certainly finish his 
story of Yorktown with a clearer idea than heretofore of the course 
of events in 1781. 

That there should be any inaccuracies in the Williamsburg chapters 
is all the more to be regretted because the remarkable research work 
done by the historians of the Williamsburg Restoration is at the service 
of anyone wishing information on any point in Williamsburg’s early 
history. To declare that the “Frenchman’s map”, which has been of 
such assistance in the rebuilding of the city, was drawn by “a son of 
Rochambeau”, or to repeat the story of silkworms fed on the paper mul- 
berry, is to ignore the patient investigations of the research office. To 
bewilder the already mystified American tourist as to the pronunciation 
of “jail”, which is not altered by being spelled “gaol” in the English 
way, is little short of cruel. 

There are also signs of hasty proofreading, which give rise to the 
suspicion that the publishers were too insistent on the book being out in 
time for the spring tourist season. The Restoration research being 
mainly for Colonial data, offers little or no assistance in the reconstruc- 
tion of the long period after the Revoluticn, but it seems strange that 
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anyone acquainted with the social history of those times should believe 
that Virginian students, unable to read or write, presented themselves at 
Harvard. Even when taking shelter behind an “On dit”, we feel the 
author of so well written a book should have informed himself more 
fully as to the probability of a man’s sending his sons to Harvard after 
having so utterly neglected their education before doing so. 

Then also Mr. Stevens is unfair to the Williamsburg of the depress- 
ing days of poverty and neglect when he assumes that because the town 
was off the main highroads of the nation, the inhabitants did not strive 
diligently, and with marvellous success, to keep up the reputation for 
cultured thinking and gentle living of which they were justly proud. 
This ambition amounted almost to a religion. 

As for the beauty and charm of the ladies of the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century, it seems strange to look only at one old daguer- 
rotype, where so many other charming portraits may be seen on every 
hand. And dangerous is it also to speak so scornfully of the belles of 
a bygone era, where so many of them yet survive! Mr. Stevens will 
find many a relic of the Gay Nineties who will, with reason, resent his 
sweeping remarks. 

But these are the strictures of a dweller in the little city described, 
a survivor even of the despised era of the past century, and should not 
be allowed to bias the popularity of a delightful book, which fills a 
long-felt want, and will enlighten the understanding of many of those 


who still “sit in darkness.” 
Mary Haldane Coleman. 





Tue CONTRIBUTION OF CHARLES PINCKNEY TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
AMERICAN Union. By Andrew J. Bethea, Columbia, S. C. Garrett 
& Massie, Richmond, 1937. Pages 142. Price $2.50. 


On May 29, 1787, the same day on which Edmund Randolph presented 
the Virginia plan, the Constitutional Convention heard Charles Pinckney, 
of South Carolina, present his draft of a constitution. It did not become 
a part of the convention’s agenda and the subsequent accounts of it in 
the Journal of the Convention and in Madison’s Notes have been shown 
to be spurious. The Journal was printed thirty-one years later and 
Pinckney sent in for it a document reconstructed from his original notes 
which he claimed to be “substantially” accurate but which contained 
provisions he could not possibly have presented in May, 1787. His origi- 
nal plan had been lost both by himself and by the convention’s officials. 


Mr. Bethea’s book gives an account of “the mystery of the Pinckney 
draft”, as the title of another volume calls it. The interesting part of 
it is the detective work of scholars in reconstructing the original draft, 
which would do credit to Philo Vance. The detective squad in this case 
were the late Judge C. C. Nott, of Washington, the late Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson and Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin, of the University of 
Chicago. They concluded that the convention’s Committee of Detail 
took this draft as a basis to work from and with many interlineations 
sent it as “copy” to the printing shop, where it was either lost or de- 
stroyed. Then after the turn of this century there was discovered among 
the papers of James Wilson, of Philadelphia (a member of the com- 
mittee), a manuscript of a constitutional plan containing two pages 
interpolated which Dr. Jameson concluded from other evidence was a 
copy of Pinckney’s plan. This document was in turn checked against a 
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pamphlet circulated by Pinckney in South Carolina following the con 
vention, but probably written before it. 

Dr. McLaughlin concluded that some thirty-one or thirty-two of the 
provisions of the final constitution were first suggested by Pinckney. It 
is probable that the young South Carolinian had some degree of in- 
fluence in the convention, because in the Continental Congress he had 
continually hammered for a sronger federal union. He was in his 
thirtieth year when the convention met and had already served three 
years in the Congress. 

Mr. Bethea’s book is not so much a critical evaluation of Charles 
Pinckney’s contribution to the convention as it is a eulogy, having been 
the winning paper in a prize competition on Pinckney sponsored by the 
South Carolina Bar Association. He does, however, present a detailed 
study of the sources and a complete story of this entertaining mystery. 

Thomas Pinckney. 
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NEGROES IN RICHMOND IN 1864 
Contributed by Dr. H. J. Eckenrode 


The history of American slavery has never been written. 
Tons of literature have been printed on the controversial sub- 
ject of slavery, but, with the exception of a few good mono- 
graphs, it has been mere propaganda, and worthless as such. 
Slavery remains one of the most inviting of all historical fields 
for investigators moved by the scientific and philosophical 
spirit. 

Such a history is needed because in its absence American 
slavery is sadly misunderstood. Slavery was one thing in the 
eighteenth century and an entirely different matter in the nine- 
teenth, a fact that has been overlooked by nearly all writers 
on American history. Slavery, in the eighteenth century before 
the Revolution, was harsh and narrow because life tended to 
be so everywhere at that time and, also, because the negro 
slaves of that remote period were mainly savages fresh from 
the jungle and, as such, required strict discipline. The Revo- 
lution and the humanitarian movement contemporary with it 
changed the whole aspect of life, and particularly slavery. 
The negro slave came to be looked on as a human being with 
a body to be cared for and a soul to be saved. In fact, there 
was a strong tendency toward the emancipation of slaves in a 
body while hundreds of them were set free at the death of 
owners. 
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It is my opinion that general emancipation would probably 
have taken place about the middle of the nineteenth century 
but for the conditions of life in the United States. The fact 
that the United States was a democratic republic made against 
emancipation because of the problem presented in the status of 
freedmen in such a republic. How could the institutions of a 
democratic republic be adjusted to the presence of a great mass 
of free men who had no political rights? And yet if political 
rights were extended to freedmen, what would become of the 
states of the Lower South with a negro majority? On this 
dilemma emancipation was impaled. The Southern leaders, 
including Calhoun, perfectly foresaw the Reconstruction that 
was to follow the failure of the South to determine its destiny. 


Since general emancipation was hardly practicable under the 
circumstances, at least involved enormous difficulties, the South- 
ern planters set themselves to alter the institution of slavery 
so as to make it benevolent and a means of development. They 
succeeded in a marvelous degree. The assaults of abolitionists 
should not blind us to the great accomplishments made. One 
does not wish to be unfair to the abolitionists, who were sin- 
cere enough. The trouble with them was that they were be- 
hind the times. The slavery they described and attacked was 
the eighteenth-century slavery, the type that had been done 
away with by the Revolution. They were not aware of the 
new and vastly modified slavery that had come into existence 
in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


Historians have sometimes wondered why there were no 
slave insurrections in the South during the War Between the 
States. These were not prevented by fear because in many 
sections all able-bodied white men had departed for the army. 
The reason that the negro slaves did not rise in rebellion in 
1862-65 was that most of them were too well satisfied to do so. 
The Southern planters had evolved a type of slavery so ex- 
cellent that it was, in many respects, better than freedom, as 
many negroes were astute enough to perceive. 


The Southern planters were the greatest breed of men 
America has ever produced. They brought the republic into 
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being and ruled it wisely and honestly for many years. Their 
overthrow at the hands of the mechanical civilization that had 
grown up in the North was the greatest catastrophe that 
America has ever suffered. We feel its effects to this very day. 

Of all the accomplishments of the Southern planters, who so 
closely resembled the English country gentry, none was more 
astonishing than the type of slavery they evolved in the years 
following the Revolution. The negro, instead of being treated 
as an alien and possible enemy, was taken into the family as a 
friend and partner. Indeed, on most Southern plantations 
the greater part of the wealth produced went to feeding, cloth- 
ing and caring for the negro families that lived around the 
“great house”. The profits of planting were absorbed in this 
way ; there were few men of wealth in the South for the reason 
that wealth was “distributed” over the whole population of the 
plantation. Writers have denounced slavery as a wasteful eco- 
nomic system. It was not so at all. It was simply a system 
in which the workers secured what was for those times an un- 
usually large proportion of the fruits of production. 


Under the new slave system many fine workmen were pro- 
duced. The mechanical ability of the negro race received every 
opportunity for development, something that has had its influ- 
ence ever since. Under the new slave system the physical well- 
being of negroes was so well cared for that the splendid 
specimens of men and women we see today replaced the feeble, 
pot-bellied savages from the West Coast of Africa. Regular 
hours of labor under intelligent supervision trained the unde- 
veloped negroes from the tropics to make a living in a tem- 
perate zone and in the face of competition. The earnest efforts 
of hundreds of Christian masters and mistresses resulted in a 
moral and spiritual improvement that it is difficult to describe. 


Despite popular opinion, negro slaves enjoyed a considerable 
degree of personal freedom. They did not feel the restraints of 
slavery as galling, for those restraints were reasonable. Slaves 
were required to carry with them passports stating that they 
went at large by consent of their owners. This permission was 
usually easily obtainable, often too easily obtainable. Free 
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negroes, on the other hand, were most strictly supervised. They 
had to carry papers naming and describing them and giving 
their place of abode, and they were not permitted to remain for 
any great length of time away from their homes. 

Slaves were often hired out to work for non-slaveholders ; 
these white men who did not own slaves but who hired them 
were responsible for most of the cruelties inflicted on negroes in 
the latter days of the slave system. Many of the hirers were 
foreigners, and some of them almost worked the slaves they 
hired to death in the effort to extract the most out of them. 
That such an attitude was alien and hateful to the slaveowners 
of the South everybody who knows anything about them appre- 
ciates. 

Richmond, in the period of 1861-65, was filled with negroes, 
free and slave. With white refugees came hundreds of negro 
refugees. It is notable that for the greater part of the war the 
slaves, forced to leave the sections occupied by the enemy, pre- 
ferred to come to Richmond as slaves to escaping into the 
Union lines as free men. Their choice was eminently wise. 
The slaves that ray away to the Union were either confined in 
concentration camps or enlisted in the army while the slaves 
that came to Richmond lived as well as their masters, without 
much work to do and without the need of becoming cannon 
fodder like their brethren enamoured of liberty. 


In fact, in the latter stages of the War between the States, 
white men sometimes envied negro slaves their exemption from 
th draft, which bore so relentlessly on whites. Negroes were 
not shipped off to training camps to freeze and starve like white 
men and to endure the perils of disease and battle. No, the 
Richmond negroes waxed fat while their betters froze and 
starved and went ragged in the trenches. What's in a name? 
Everything. Who were free: the conscripts who had to endure 
every imaginable hardship and the dangers of war, or the negro 
slaves who sat in the sunshine in the Richmond streets and 
laughed and ate watermelons and enjoyed life? 
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Because of the scarcity of white men and the abundance of 
negroes, and because of the fact that hundreds of these negroes 
were refugees from plantations, discipline was greatly relaxed 
in Richmond after the opening period of the war. People were 
too busy to bother themselves with supervising slaves, who were 
thus left in many cases largely to their own devices. Only at 
times when slaves were temporarily conscripted and set to work 
on the defences of Richmond did they suffer much, and such 
occasions were rather rare. Negroes did the work of the city, 
supporting themselves and their masters. 

Many of them cultivated garden patches, for the Richmond 
of those days included large lots. Many of them became huck- 
sters in a small way; much of the food that came to Richmond 
was brought by slave carters who traveled the roads leading 
east and northeast and brought back garden produce and sea- 
food. Negroes were employed in building and in some manu- 
facturing trades. They were the carriers and wagon drivers; 
sometimes we read of a negro’s being punished for driving 
through Richmond at a greater speed than the four miles an 
hour allowed by law. Negroes did all sorts of things and fared 
as well as their masters, and perhaps even better. In 1864, one 
paid the negro driver of a dilapidated barouche or hack twenty- 
five dollars to take one to a party. 

Richmond, in 1861, was one of the most sedate and orderly 
of American towns. Its police force was inadequate to handle 
the situation created by the sudden expansion of the population 
from forty thousand to a hundred thousand. It became crowded 
(for there was little new building) with refugees of every sort, 
including negroes, soldiers, deserters from both the Union and 
Confederate armies, speculators, fugitives, and many other hu- 
man species. The small police force, which consisted of day 
officers and the “night watch,” was almost helpless to keep 
order. It was assisted by the somewhat dubious detective force 
maintained by General Winder, Commander of Richmond. 

As the war wore on petty crimes became numerous, princi- 
pally thefts. Most of the thefts were committed by negroes 
and most of them were concerned with food or with the means 
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of obtaining food. By 1863 food had become scarce and high— 
that is, high in Confederate money. Food was relatively cheap 
when measured in terms of gold or even in those of “green- 
backs.” Singular as it may seem, a good deal of United States 
money circulated in Richmond all through the war and enjoyed 
a high premium over Confederate currency, which was natural, 
as its prospects were brighter. From two or three dollars to 
one, Confederate money sank to ten to one in greenbacks. 

In those days the mayor was police justice as well as head 
of the city, and in Joseph Mayo Richmond had an excellent 
police judge, an old man of large experience who knew per- 
fectly well how negroes should be handled. Justice could hardly 
be better administered than was the case in his court. Besides, 
criminal law was better in those days than in ours because it 
was more practical. 

The usual punishment for petty larceny (which had a rather 
wide definition) was so many stripes on the bare back—in the 
case of negroes; so much time in jail in the case of whites. 
Here the negroes certainly scored over the palefaces, for it was 
much better to receive a certain number of stripes (not less than 
ten and not more than thirty-nine) on the bare back than to 
languish in the filthy “cage” of that period. 


Flogging was carefully regulated and was not cruel; indeed, 
it was not very painful. Moral effect rather than physical 
suffering was the end aimed at and attained to a remarkable 
degree. Negroes dreaded the shame of flogging more than the 
pain; or, rather, they dreaded the ridicule that usually attended 
the punishment. 

Brothels were few in Richmond before 1862. However, the 
presence of thousands of homeless men of every shade of 
character brought brothels into existence. These were usually 
conducted by free negresses; runaway slave girls were often 
inmates as well as white girls, penniless and starving refugees. 

Negroes were punished for most offences by the police court ; 
only for crimes of a serious nature were they sent on to the 
hustings court for trial. As the war lengthened and discipline 
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slackened, negroes became bolder in their operations; we read 
sometimes of their carrying off a whole houseful of furniture. 
The Richmond smokehouses, of which there were many, were 
mercilessly raided. Food was constantly becoming scarcer and 
higher (in Confederate currency) and many negroes, like many 
whites, were suffering privations. Burglary was the result. 

Strange as it may seem, burglary was sometimes punished by 
whipping, though generally burglars were sent on for trial to 
the hustings court, and, if found guilty, were sentenced to the 
penitentiary. Negro burglars were usually sold out of the state. 
But as burglary increased in 1864, the authorities felt that 
sterner methods were necessary. Consequently, in this year two 
negroes were hanged for the crime. It was an aggravated case, 
and the authorities hesitated for some time before inflicting the 
supreme penalty, but at length they did so. 

The negroes were executed in the ravine where the railway 
now runs, the golgotha of Richmond. A thousand people gath- 
ered for the execution, most negroes, and the victims were 
greeted with friendly manifestations. The scene would have 
been comic if it had not been tragic. Owing to the bad quality 
of Confederate rope, this execution was a ghastly affair. It 
was said to be the only case of hanging negroes for burglary in 
Richmond ; apparently it was not repeated and would not have 
taken place but for the fact that many negroes were getting com- 
pletely out of hand and an example was believed to be neces- 
sary. 

The attitude of the negro population altered in 1864. By that 
time many slaves (possibly a majority) were enjoying some- 
thing like freedom, being little supervised by absent or harassed 
masters and mistresses and making a living for themselves in 
any way possible. Owing to the demands for workers, most 
slaves could find something to do, though the wages barely 
covered food and shelter. Exempt from military service, the 
free negroes and slaves continued to live in safety, if not com- 
fort, while their white masters were undergoing the horrors of 
trench life at Petersburg and being killed in the incessant fight- 
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The negroes, however, in this 1864, began to incline seriously 
toward freedom, that is, legal freedom; at this time, as has 
been said, their restraints as slaves were small. Probably the 
food problem had something to do with the change of attitude. 
At all events, negroes began to run the blockade north as they 
had not done at any time before. So many of them ran away 
that the authorities attempted to check the movement. Vigi- 
lance was enjoined on the pickets that guarded all the main 
roads north and east. It was easy, however, for negroes to 
take to the fields and wood until they had passed the picket 
posts, and this they did. How many of them left Richmond 
for the North in the closing months of the Confederacy cannot 
be known but it must have been a considerable number. 

The route to the north ran by way of the Mechanicsville turn- 
pike and thence to the Rappahannock River at Tappahannock or 
Bowler’s Wharf. Passing that river, the trail ran to Hooe’s 
Ferry on the Potomac River in King George County. If the 
fugitives succeeded in crossing that broad stream, they were 
free to go on either to Washington or Baltimore. This was the 
route followed from 1862 to 1865 by innumerable spies, block- 
ade runners, fugitives and slaves. 

Nothwithstanding this exodus, the great mass of negroes re- 
mained in Richmond until the end and gave President Lincoln a 
tumultuous welcome when he visited the fallen capital a few 
days before his assassination. No longer reaizing that they 
were nearly free and with the advantage of having white mas- 
ters more or less responsible for them, the slaves believed that 
something in a nature of a miracle had befallen them. This 
feeling came on them suddenly just about the end of the war. 
It was only the bitter experience of later years that taught many 
of them that they had been better off under the mild slavery 
regime of the mid-nineteenth century than as freedmen in the 
terrible period of depression that followed 1865. 
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NEW LIGHT ON GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
ANCESTORS 


THE WASHINGTONS OF SULGRAVE AND BRINGTON 


By S. H. Lee Washington 


Thanks to some recent discoveries made at the British Mu- 
seum, the Public Record Office, and amongst the present Earl 
Spencer’s private family archives, I am able to present impor- 
tant new evidence which virtually revolutionizes the accepted 
facts regarding George Washington’s English ancestors, the 
Washingtons of Sulgrave Manor in Northamptonshire. 


In the first place, these researches clear up the mystery 
enveloping the early career of Lawrence Washington (the 
original grantee of Sulgrave in 1539), and prove that the real 
reason why he left his native Lancashire to settle in North- 
amptonshire was because of an official connexion (heretofore 
wholly unsuspected) with Queen Catherine Parr’s uncle, Sir 
William Parr, of Horton. I should add that it has been hither- 
to believed that the Washington tenue of Sulgrave itself ter- 
minated in 1610, when Lawrence’s son, Robert Washington, is 
alleged to have sold the estate to his nephew, Lawrence Make- 
peace. Moreover, according to this same version, Robert Wash- 
ington thereupon retired, broken in forturie, to a cottage in the 
Northamptonshire village of Little Brington, where he con- 
tinued to subsist for the rest of his days on the charity of his 
kinsman, the first Lord Spencer of Althorp. 

But my discoveries show, on the contrary, that Robert Wash- 
ington, far from quitting Sulgrave in 1610, lived on there till 
his death in 1620, and that Anne Washington (his widow and 
executrix) was still residing in the manor house as late as No- 
vember, 1625. Moreover, it was not until 1626 that the widow 
Anne finally retired with her eldest daughter to East Haddon 
(where I can demonstrate that she died in 1652), and that 
Lawrence Makepeace eventually took possession of the property. 
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Indeed, I have evidence to prove that the alleged Washington- 
Makepeace sale of 1610 was in reality merely a transfer “in 
reversion” —i. e., that it was subject to the life interest of Rob- 
ert Washington and Anne, his widow, and, further, that it was 
actually made not by Robert Washington, but by Lawrence 
Washington (second of the name), his eldest son. 

For we gain the information that in 1601 Robert, having 
recently married a second wife (Anne), surrendered the manor 
of Sulgrave and other property (including the valuable advow- 
son of Stuchbury) to Lawrence Washington, his son and heir 
by a previous marriage. The latter, so we learn, subsequently 
alienated the whole of the lands composing the manor (which 
in 1601 totalled over 1,000 acres); so that all that Lawrence 
Makepeace acquired was the manor house itself, with a bare 
seven acres of ground surrounding it. The rest of the prop- 
erty, I find, came into the hands of the Crewes of Stene, who 
in 1639 were alleged to be “lords” of the Washington manor; 
but, as Lawrence Makepeace at that date owned the capitale 
manerium, he was obviously (strictly speaking) entitled to the 
manorial perquisites. 

In conclusion, these new documents not only reveal that the 
accepted history of the remaining two estates in Sulgrave par- 
ish (namely, those owned in 1590 by the families of Leeson and 
Danvers) is entirely erroneous throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but they likewise throw light on the vexed problem of the 
Little Brington cottage—a subject to which I have already 
referred. 

This cottage (which has inspired at least two full-length his- 
torical novels) is still annually visited by thousands of tourists; 
but the records in question amply demonstrate, not merely that 
it was never lived in by any Washington at any time, but that 
no Washington ever lived in the village of Little Brington at 
all! The younger Lawrence Washington (son of Robert) was, 
indeed, buried in Brington Church in 1616; but the unpublished 
Spencer manuscripts show that he had actually died while on a 
temporary visit to Althorp House (which is also in Brington 
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parish). They further show that Lawrence Washington him- 
self had abandoned Sulgrave manor house in 1610 to his father 
and stepmother, and had taken a lease from Lord Spencer of 
the manor of Wicken, Northants, where he resided up to the 
time of his decease. Finally, the newly discovered Brington 
Churchwardens’ Books prove that the only Washington ever to 
live in the Brington neighbourhood was Lawrence Washing- 
ton’s younger brother, Robert Washington, junior, who became 
the lessee of two houses from Sir John Spencer before April 
16, 1599. But these houses were not at Little Brington, but at 
Great Brington—a village several miles away; and the Church- 
wardens’ Books show that Robert Washington, junior, con- 
tinued td make his home at Great Brington—and nowhere else— 
from the beginning of 1599 until his death in 1623. 
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THE WASHINGTON FAMILY AND 
THE STUCHBURY ESTATE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 





Contributed by W. R. Lidderdale Forrest 





The deeds of land conveyance which are given in abstract 
here, are now, among the Archives of the University of Ox- 
ford, and I owe thanks to the Keeper of the Archives, Mr. 
Strickland Gibson, for kindly telling me of the existence of 
these documents, and then allowing me to study them at leisure. 
The lands described in these deeds were bought by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford from the trustees under the will of William 
Goodwin of Hinton, Northamptonshire, in 1740, but at one 
time they had been in possession of the ancestors of George 
Washington, the Washingtons of Sulgrave. It will be seen 
that the facts here given supplement the details of the Stuch- 
bury estate as they are given in H. Clifford Smith’s “Sulgrave 
Manor and the Washingtons,” and it is my purpose merely to 
make this further information on the Washingtons available to 
those who are interested in that family. I am no genealogist, 
and I leave to others more competent than myself a problem 
like that in the bond of 1 May 1553; the problem of tracing 
this other wife of Lawrence Washington,—the widow of John 
Tomson. 

The history of the Stuchbury estate as it is given in “Sul- 
grave Manor and the Washingtons” may be briefly summar- 
ized. The earliest mention is the donation by Simon St. Lye 
of Northampton of two hides of lands in the manor of Stuch- 
bury to the Priory of St. Andrew, Northampton, in 1804, but 
the relevant history from our point of view begins in 1532 
when Lawrence Washington leased from the Priory of St. 
Andrew an estate called Millefield at Sulgrave. But Millfield 
was part of the Stuchbury estate and was held jointly by Law- 
rence Washington and Christopher Tomson, as appears not only 
in a rental of 1538, where Christopher Tomson is said to hold 
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“Mylfeld”, “Westfeld” and “Townesfeld” in Stuchbury, but 
also in the record of Lawrence’s acquiring from the King in 
1539 lands formerly held from the dissolved Priory of St. 
Andrew, which included “the close of land and pasture called 
Millfeldes with the appurtenances in the tenure of the said 
Lawrence Washington and Christopher Tomson in Stuch- 
bury.” The Inquisition post Mortem of 1854 on the posses- 
sions of Lawrence Washington shows that he held “a great 
barn and stable in Stuchbury, a parcel of meadow and a close 
called the “Lordes Closse.” Another close called Oxbey, and 
a piece of land called Sulgrave field with appurtenances in the 
vill of Stuchbury, late in the tenure of Lawrence Washington 
and Christopher Tomson or their assigns, formerly belonging 
to the Prior of St. Andrews.” But this is the last detailed men- 
tion of the Stuchbury property, for it is said that Robert Wash- 
ington disposed of the Stuchbury portion of the estate to Simon 
Heynes in 1610. That is the limit of the information given 
in “Sulgrave Manor and the Washingtons’”’, but it will be seen 
from the following deeds, that the Washington connection with 
Stuchbury lasted until well after 1610, and, though over- 
shadowed by Sulgrave, the Stuchbury estate played quite an 
important part in the fortunes of the family. 


1. [S.E.P. (W.6). 6.] 24 March, 27 Henry VIII, 1536. 

Francys Leyceter, Prior of St. Andrew, in Northampton, 
lease to John Molle of Northampton, gresyar, for £20, a man- 
sion in Stuttesbury and the court-yard and garden plot, except 
the great barn there, for 99 years. Also a close called Mill 
field in Stuttesbury, now in occupation of John Tomson and 
Christopher Tomson, between Helmeden field on the east side, 
and Middlefield on the west, abutting on the highway on the 
south, and shooting on part of the meadow and of the east 
field of Stuttesbury on the north side. 


2. [S.E.P. (W.6). 8.] 4 February, 29 Henry VIII. 1538. 
John Molle of Northampton, grasier, bargain and sale “for 
a certain sum of money”, to Laurence Wasshyngton of the 
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same town, grasier, a close called Millfield in the fields of 
Stuttisburie which Molle held of the Prior of St. Andrew (by 
lease, No. 6 supra, of 24 March, 27 Henry VIII), except the 
mansion in Stuttisbury, garden and courtyard, etc., and the 
great barn. Molle now occupies the mansion house, and is to 
hold the house etc. for 33 years, when such property goes to 
the Washingtons. 


3. [S.E.P. (W.6). 9.] 1 May, 7 Edward VI, 1553. 

Robert Pergytor of Gretworthe, gent., bond to Laurence 
Wasshington of Sulgrave, gent., in £400. 

Details :—Laurence W., for the special trust he had in Per- 
gytor, granted to him the two leases, of which one was for 99 
years in a pasture called Mill field in Stuchbury, (this lease 
was granted by the Prior of St. Andrew’s to John Moll, who 
later sold it to Washington), the other of two messuages and 
four and a half yardlands in Sulgrave, was granted by the 
Prior to John Tomson the elder, and came to Laurence Wash- 
ington through his wife, sometime the wife of John Tomson; 
now this bond to be void if when required to do so by Laurence 
W. or his heirs, Pergytor or his heirs return these lands to the 
Washingtons without any diminishing therof, taking no more 
money for them than 6/8d. 


4. [S.E.P. (W.6). 10.] 13 January. 27 Eliz. 1585. 

Robert Wasshington of Sulgrave in consideration of prom- 
ise made to his father Laurence W., gent., as well for natural 
affection to his fifth son William, grants to said William, life 
annuity of 40s. yearly issuing from his lands in Stutisburie of 
Stuttesburie, to be paid after death of said Robert. 


5. [S.E.P. (W.6). 11.] Same date etc., annuity of 40s. to 
Thomas, sixth son. 


6. [S.E.P. (W.6). 12.] Ditto to Christopher, fourth son. 


7. [S.E.P. (W.6). 13.] 15 February, 27 Eliz. 1585. 
Agreement between Thomas Harrys of the Middle Temple, 
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London, esq., and James Pryor of Colchester, co. Essex, gent., 
of the one part, and Cressent Butterye, Robert Wasshington, 
Robert Pargyter and Lawrence Wasshington of the other. 


Details :—Certain lands in Northants, being the inheritance 
of Crescent Butterye, Robert Washington, Robert Pargyter, 
and Laurence Wasshington, are extended for a debt due to 
Queen Eliz. by the late Lord Williams deceased, (the lands 
being severally purchased from him), which debts the Queen 
by letters patent of 10 March, 20 Eliz., granted to William 
Lane and Edward Lane, reserving to herself the third part of 
debts received or of composition for the same. Now the said 
Harrys and Pryor having authority from the Lanes to com- 
pound for same, in return for £22. 4. 4. paid to them by But- 
terye, Wasshington etc., they promise to procure them a lease 
from her Majesty under the Exchequer Seal, to hold these 
lands free of debts, paying to her Majesty at the Exchequer 
at the ensealing of the lease, £11. 2. 2. being the third part 
of the composition of debt. 


8 [S.E.P. (W.6). 14.] 1 February, 34 Eliz. 1592. ~ 

Deed between Roberte Washington of Sulgrave, gent., and 
William Butler of Tyes, co. Sussex, gent., to lead the uses of 
a recovery had against Robert Washington by William Myll 
Esq., Robert Pargiter, and Edmonde Foster gents., to recover 
Millfield close in Stotisburie. The land is to be held to the 
use of Robert Washington for life, then to the use of Laurence 
Washington his son and heir, then in default of heirs of Lau- 
rence and other heirs male of Robert, the land is to be held to 
the use of the general heirs of Robert. Robert Washington 
covenants with Butler to leave the land free of all debts and 
claims, except only the £50 annually arising from the land 
to be paid to Margaret Butler one of the daughters of William 
Butler and now the wife of Laurence Washington, for the 
term of her life, this being part of her jointure. 


9. [S.E.P. (W.6) 15.] 4 June, 12 James I, 1614. 
Agreement. Whereas Fulke Buttrie of Marston St. Law- 
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rence, Northants., by recognisance of statute staple of 7 May, 
11 James I, bound himself to Lawrence Washington in £1,600 
to be paid to L. W. on feast of Pentecost next after the then 
date, now whereas the recognisance was first made for assur- 
ance of £800 to be paid to L. W., whereof £500 is paid, ... 
if F. B. pay £300 to L. W. on 10 Nov., next, at the fontstone 
in Temple Church, London, then the recognisance shall be void. 


10. [No. 1.] 20 April, 11 James I. 1613. 

Robert Washington of Sulgrave Esq., to Fulke Buttery Esq., 
of Marston, co. Northants, lease for 40 years at annual rent 
of £110, to be paid to Robert Washington (at or in the now 
dwelling house of the said Robert W. in Sulgrave) —Stuttis- 
burye house, pasture called Townfield, and Townfield meadow, 
adjoining and enjoyed with Townfield, and Stotesbury wind- 
mill and watermill. 


11. [No. 2.] 7 February. 11 James I. 1614. 

Lawrence Washington of Wickhamond, Northants. gent., 
Margaret his wife, and John Washington son and heir apparent 
of Lawrence, bargain and sale to Fulke Buttery of Marston, 
Esq.,— 

Townfield (96 acres) and Townfield meadow (10 acres) 
in Stotisbury, with all buildings, the wind-, and water- 
mills, and the advowson of the church in Stotisbury. 


12. [No. 6.] 7 June, 12 James I. 1614. 

Fulke Buttrie of Marston lease to Lawrence Washington of 
Wickhaman, for the assurance of £900 to be paid to Lawrence, 

Townfield in S. for 500 years to take effect 9 months after 
the death of Robert Washington of Sulgrave, unless within six 
months after Robert’s decease, Buttrie or his assigns shall pay 
to Lawrence Washington or his assigns the sum of £900. If 
such payment is made the agreement of lease is to be void. 


13. [No. 7.] Same date, parties, etc. as above. 
Buttrie to Washington for assurance of £200 to be paid to 
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L. W., lease of Townfield meadow for 100 years from the date 
when L. W. shall exonerate and free the said meadow and 
Tounfield of Stuchbury and all other lands of Buttrie in Stuch- 
bury from all annuities and charges due to Anne, wife of 
Robert Washington, and to Christopher, William, and Thomas, 
brothers of the said Lawrence. 

The lease to be void on payment at any time of £200 to 
Lawrence, “at or in the parishe Church of Marstone St. Law- 


rence.” 


14. [No.8] 1 March. 19 James I. 1622. 

Margarett Washington of Wickhammon, wife of Laurance 
W. deceased, appoints Francis Mewce of Holdenby, co. Nor- 
thants, gent., to be her attorney to take possession of Towne- 
field in Stuchbury under terms of indenture of 7 June 12 
James I. 

Endorsed: “that Francis Mewce took possession of Town- 
field for M. W. 22 March 1621. (O. S).” 


15. [No. 9.] 3 June. 22 James I. 1624. 

Fulke Buttery of Marston St. Lawrence, co. Northants., esq., 
bargain and sale for £575 to Paul Risley of Chetwood, co. 
Bucks, esq.,—Townfield in S., and Townfield meadow with 
wind- and water-mills, and other buildings, and the advowson of 
the Church. 


16. [No. 10.] 1 December. 4 Charles I. 1628. 

License of alienation from W. Risley to William Lord Spen- 
cer of lands as in deed of 4 December, 4 Chas. I below. Is- 
sued under Great Seal. 


17. [No. 11.] 4 December. 4 Charles I. 1628. 

William Risley of London esq., bargain and sale for £340 
to William Lord Spencer, Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, 
Sir Edward Spencer of Boston, co. Midd., knight, and Robert 
Sandis of Bodington, co. Northants, clerk,—the Townfield, 
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Townfield Meadow, the wind- and water-mills, and the advow- 
son of the church of Stotisbury. 


18. [No. 13.] 4 December. 4 Charles I. 1628. 


Margarett Washington of Wickhamon, widow, and Sir John 
Washington, knight, son of Margaret, assign to Richard Spen- 
cer second brother of the rt. hon. William Lord Spencer, Baron 
Spencer of Wormeleighton, for £1,380,— 

—Townfield and Townfield meadow for the residue of the 
leases as in indentures between Buttrie and Lawrence Wash- 
ington, 7 June, 12 James I. 


19. [S.E.P. (W.6). 17.] 4 May, 8 Charles I, 1632. 


Assignment (neither signed nor sealed), between—Sir John 
Tirell of Springfield, co. Essex, knight, of the one part, and 
Justinian Isam son and heir of Sir John Isam of Lamport co. 
Northants, knight and baronet, and Thomas Tirell the younger, 
of Springfield, co. Essex, gent., of the other; that whereas Sir 
John Tirell hath lately married Martha, eldest daughter of Sir 
Lawrence Washington, and as before the marriage Sir Law- 
rence agreed to pay to the use of Tirell, in lieu of a marriage 
portion, the sum of £3,000, this sum to remain in the hands 
of Sir Lawrence to buy lands for Tirell and Martha and their 
heirs; and whereas Richard Spencer, esq., second brother of 
the rt. hon. William, Lord Spencer, was lately lawfully pos- 
sessed of a close in Stotisbury called Townefield (96 acres), 
for the residue of 500 years unexpired, and likewise of a 
meadow ground in Stotisbury, called Townefield meadow (10 
acres), adjoining the said close, for the residue of 100 years un- 
expired, all which land Richard Spencer held by assignment 
from Margaret Washington, widow of Lawrence Washington, 
late of Sulgrave, esq., deceased, and Sir John Washington, 
knight, son and heir of the said Lawrence Washington, and 
whereas the said Richard Spencer did assign to Sir John Tirell 
these lands by deed of 30 April last past, to hold for the resi- 
due of the terms as above. Now Sir John Tirell assigns these 
lands, bought from Richard Spencer for £2,000 by Sir Law- 
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rence Washington, to the second party Justinian Isam and 
Thomas Tirell, to hold during the wish of Sir John Tirell and 
Martha, the rents thereof to go to Sir John Tirell, Martha his 
wife, and their heirs. 


20. [No. 18a.] Trinity Term. 22 Charles I. 1646. 


Final concord of a conveyance from Sir John Tirell, knight, 
and Martha his wife, to William Jesson, senior of one messuage, 
a water-mill and windmill in Stuchbury, with a garden, or- 
chard, a meadow of ten acres, a pasture of ninety six acres, and 
the advowson of the church. 

So ended the connection of the Washingtons with the family 
property at Stuchbury. Ninety-four years later Townfield 
meadow, with its ten acres, and the ninety-six acres of Town- 
field, by then divided into several closes, were sold to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford for £3,650, and the transference of title 
deeds has meant that the ancestors of George Washington have 
a place among the archives of the University. 
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TWO OF THE OLDEST BRICK DWELLINGS 
IN AMERICA 


(Editor’s Note: This article is contributed by Miss Anne 
Floyd Upshur, of Nassawadox, and Mr. Ralph T. Whitelaw, 
of Accomac, who are collaborating on a history of some two 
hundred old seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury houses still standing on the Eastern Shore of Virginia in 
the Counties of Northampton and Accomack. If any errors 
are noted a correction sent to either of the above or to this 
Magazine will be appreciated.) 

Both of these houses are in Church Neck in Northampton 


County. 
WINONA 


This quaint little brick dwelling is on the north side of 
Hungars Creek, near its head, and about a mile from the village 
of Bridgetown. From an architectural view point it undoubt- 
edly is the most interesting house on the Shore so it is fortunate 
that it has survived an unusually long succession of different 
owners and thanks to a recent restoration it should last many 
years more. 

The first record for the land goes back to October 8, 1644, 
when Richard Kemp, Secretary of the Colony, but at that time 
acting Governor, issued a patent for 500 acres to Edwyn Con- 
away, Clarke (Minister). Conaway had taken the patent at 
the request of Mrs. Bridgett Charleton, who had come to Vir- 
ginia some years before with her then husband, Dr. John Se- 
verne, and their son John. After the death of the Doctor she 
had married Stephen Charleton. Upon October 26th that same 
year the patent was assigned as follows: “Edwyn Cannaway, 
of Northampton, Clarke, unto Mrs. Bridgett Charleton for the 
use of her child John Severne, to be seated and possession to be 
delivered unto him the sd John Severne when he shall come to 
the age of 18 yeares”. Young John must have attained that 
age very shortly thereafter because in July of the next year a 
new patent was issued directly to him. 
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Severne died in 1665 but during the year previous he had 
disposed of the tract in two parcels. 


One was for 300 acres and the house which he sold to Rich- 
ard Allen who resold to Henry Field, who gave half of that 
acreage and the house to his son John, who promptly sold to 
Capt. William Spencer. In 1671 Spencer leased the place to 
William Gascoigne, upon whose death the title reverted to Spen- 
cer’s daughter Elizabeth, who had married Mongo Somerville, 
and in 1703 they sold to Henry Harmanson who in 1709 left it 
to his son Matthew. 


The other 200 acres of the original patent Severne sold to 
Adolph Johnson, who left it to his wife Judith for her life and 
then it was to go to their daughter Alice. Judith married Mat- 
thew Patrick while Alice married William Betts, and in 1681 
Alice and her husband deeded her reversion interest to Patrick. 
Upon Patrick’ death in 1689 he left “The Plantacon at Hungers 
whereon I now dwell” to Judith for life and then it was to go 
to a son William, but the latter died before his mother, so upon 
her death in 1697 she left the place to her grandson Matthew 
Harmanson, the son of her daughter Elizabeth who had married 
Henry Harmanson. 


Matthew Harmanson thus came into possession of 350 of the 
original 500 acres. 

He died in 1755, leaving to his son Patrick—“My plantation 
in Church Neck containing Three hundred & fifty Acres” and 
upon the latter’s death twenty years later he left everything he 
had to his only child, a daughter Adah, who married Henry Guy. 
In 1788 the Guys sold 318 acres to Robert Haggoman, and in 
1799 he and his wife Polly sold the house and 158 acres to 
Argyle (Argoll) Kellam. He passed out of the picture without 
selling or willing the property and the next owner of record was 
Walter Kellam, probably a son. In 1822 Walter also was gone 
because in that year John Addison, High Sheriff for the County, 
and Sally, the widow of Walter, united in a deed to Gen. M. S. 
Pitts and the place became a part of the large Chatham plan- 
tation. 
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In 1836 W. G. Pitts, Commissioner appointed to 'sell the 
lands of the late M. S. Pitts, sold the house and 200 acres to 
Mrs. Tamar Gunter, and in 1848 Thomas Smith, Jr., as Com- 
missioner, sold her property to Margaret C. Pitts who later 
married E. R. Tatum. In 1874 Edward D. Pitts, Special Com- 
missioner appointed to sell the lands of Margaret C. Tatum, 
sold 186 acres to Edward P. Pitts and in 1883 the same prop- 
erty was deeded to Robert S. Trower. In that same year 
Trower and his wife Henrietta S. R. sold to Laban J. Belote, 
William E. Wilkins and George R. Dalby and in 1890 Belote 
bought out the interests of his partners. 


In 1910 the large holdings of the late Laban J. Belote were 
divided among his children and the Winona house and 167.6 
acres went to a daughter, Mrs. Mary H. Belote Williams, who 
recently married J. Henry Bell. During the year 1937 Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell have done the almost impossible job of restoring 
the old house, for which they deserve the thanks of the Shore 
as well as the Country at large. They have made a charming 
and delightful home out of the little house and after many 
years of tenant occupancy it will mean a lot to the life of the 
place to have a resident owner. 


Winona is outstanding for two reasons :—its great age and 
the rare set of Jabocean or grouped chimney stacks. 

Upon one of the bricks to the left of the south door are the 
initials “J. S.”, indicating that the house was built by John 
Severne, and about half way up the southeast face of the south 
stack is a brick with an old date which certainly looks like 
“1645”. This would antedate by several years the building of 
the Warren House in Surry County, which has heretofore been 
the oldest authenticated brick dwelling in America, thus leaving 
Winona and the Adam Thoroughgood House at Lynnhaven, 
whose exact date is uncertain, as claimants for the title. Ap- 
parently Severne built the house as soon as he became of age 
to acquire title to the property, and it should have been quite 
possible for him to have done so, because his father, the Doc- 
tor, had been a person of means, and his stepfather was one of 
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the wealthiest men on the Shore at the time and undoubtedly 
able to assist young John if necessary. 


Grouped chimney stacks are definitely known to have existed 
at only two other places in Virginia—Bacon’s Castle, still stand- 
ing, and Fairfield, which burned about 1900—and in each of 
the three examples the treatment of the brick work was slightly 
different. As at Bacon’s Castle, the stacks here rise from an 
outside base, which below the weathering (covered with tile 
brick) is 17%4’ wide and 38” deep. As at Fairfield, the top of 
this base has a course of bricks laid diagonlly, so that their 
corners project, above which are two courses of horizontal 
bricks. The lower one is set flush with the projecting points 
just below, while the upper one is set back about an inch and a 
half, and from that level rise the wash and the stacks them- 
selves. The wash here is a little different from the other two 
examples as there is none on the outside of the end stacks. The 
caps of each stack have a similar treatment, with a course of 
diagonally laid brick supporting a horizontal course set flush 
with the corners above which is a bolder projecting course for 
the top of the stack. This is different from both of the other 
places which had a plaster frieze between two sets of projecting 
courses but without the diagonal brick for ornamentation. The 
stacks are about two feet square, each course being two stretch- 
ers and a header with the header alternating at each corner. The 
stacks themselves are set diagonally on the base and are inde- 
pendent of the wall behind and each other except where the top 
projecting courses are engaged for greater rigidity. 

The original house is 32%’ long by 2714’ wide, exclusive 
of the outside chimney. The four walls were brick but 
many years ago the west one fell out and has been replaced 
with weatherboarding, and a portion of the north wall also 
came down and for a while was patched with boarding but 
in the restoration the brick work was replaced. The bricks are 
all laid in the Flemish bond with glazed headers. For a 
long time it was thought that this bond was not used in 
Virginia until about 1700 but its use seems to have been 
almost universal on the Shore as it is found, usually with 
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the glazed headers, in every known and supposed seven- 
teenth century house still standing. The water table has 
a beveled brick top course. The dormer windows are un- 
doubtedly of a later period and it is unknown when the 
frame portion was added. In the restoration the annex was 
shingled and a small two story addition was put at the 
west end (opposite the chimney end) in order to provide a 
bath room but otherwise the exterior was not changed and 
a later picture would show a much more attractive appear- 
ance, with pleasing shrubbery, but without detracting from 
the interesting brick work of the original portion. 


The house has a cross hall at the west end. The doors 
at each end of the hall are double ones, and while they 
are very old they probably are not the original ones. 
There are no indications that a porch ever existed at either 
door. During the restoration the original closed in stair- 
way was opened up and balusters with hand rail added. 
The cornice molding of the first floor is a very old and sim- 
ple pattern but may not have been original with the house. 
There is no paneling, and the three mantels, two on the 
first and one on the second floor, are fairly modern. 


HUNGAR’S GLEBE 


This venerable brick house is about three miles west of 
Winono, near the end of the north fork of the Church Neck 
road and perhaps a quarter of a mile back from Chesa- 
peake Bay. Its history has been rather unique and histor- 
ic. 

The first owner of the land was one Stephen Charlton, 
or Charleton as it is spelled in the earliest records. The 
first appearance of the name occurs in a Court Order under 
date of December 30, 1633 when the Justices voted—“It 
is ordered by this Court that Stephen Charleton shall pay 
unto Capt. Wm. Clayborne 1100 lb of tobacco psent pay- 
ment, or else to remain as a prisoner under the hands of 
the Marshall”. The reason for this financial difficulty is 
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not noted but he soon was back on his feet and became 
one of the wealthy men of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, was appointed to the first Vestry of the Church 
in 1635 and was active in the affairs of the Shore all his 
life. His first wife was Mrs. Bridgett Severne, the widow 
of Dr. John Severne, by whom he had two daughters, Brid- 
gett and Elizabeth, and his second wife was Ann, the widow 
of Anthony West and the mother of Lt. Col. John West 
of Nandua. 

His first patent for land was in 1637 when he received 
200 acres “Bounded on the south by the land of my Lady 
Dale” which would place it in the vicinity of Old Plan- 
tation Creek. Apparently he felt that that section was al- 
ready too crowded for his purpose because the next year 
he patented 1000 acres “North East upon the main Creek 
of Nuswattocks, adjacent William Andrewes and the main 
bay” which is the site of the present house. He later in- 
creased his acreage, both in that section and in other parts 
of the Shore, sold some of it from time to time but still 
owned a sizable plantation at the time of his death. 


His will probated in 1654, was an unusually long one 
for the times and he meticulously disposed of his large es- 
tate. After providing that his wife should have this plan- 
tation during her life, he next makes this extremely interest- 
ing provision—“Item—I give & bequeath unto my daughtr. 
Bridgett Charlton (after ye. decease of my sd wife) my 
nowe dwellinge house, the mill, the out housing, orchard, 
gardens, And all my divident of Land scittuate, lyeing & 
beinge upon Nuswattocks Creek; wth. full privelege & ap- 
purtonance thereunto belonginge for her and her heyres 
(lawfully begotten upon her own body) for ever; provided 
that if my Daughter aforesd should depart this life, wthout. 
issue, I do hereby give & bequeath sd dwellinge House, 
mill, outhousinge, orchard, gardens, and all my whole divi- 
dend of Land wth. the appurtonance to bee imployed wholly 
unto the use of an orthodoxe Divyne, beinge of good life 
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& conversacon that he maye have full use & dispossinge 
of it for his Laboure in ye preaching of the lord word unto 
ye. inhabitants of this parrish, provided yt. hee preach 
once on ye. Lords daye; And oftner (if required) upon 
penalty of forfeittinge this priviledge, the wch. beinge duly 
observed is to continue to this pious use for ever. And 
by default of & by vacancye of such a Ministory in this 
parrish by the space of sixe moneths that those ye. sd. how- 
seings And whole dividend of land I doe hereby give & be- 
queath unto my Nephew—etc.” 


Daughter Bridgett married Capt. Isaac Foxcroft and 
both of them lived long and useful lives in the community, 
he dying in 1702 and she in 1704. The younger daughter, 
Elizabeth, while only twelve years old eloped with a Mr. 
Gettering, but she lived only a short while. After her 
death her husband went to Court with an effort to break 
the Charlton will and secure some of the estate for himself 
but that doughty old warrior, Col. Edmund Scarburgh, 
who was a lawyer in addition to his many other capabili- 
ties, came to the support of the Parish and prepared a mas- 
terful argument for the right of a man to dispose of his 
property in his own way and Gettering lost out as the will 
was upheld. 


After the death of Bridgett without issue, the Vestry of 
Hungars Church took over the plantation under the terms 
of the Charlton will and it continued to be Glebe land until 1839. 
English practices were not popular after the Revolution so 
the separation of Church and State }was soon effected and 
in 1802 the Virginia General Assembly passed an “Act con- 
cerning the Glebe lands and Churches within the Common- 
wealth” and the Overseers of the Poor of Northampton 
County promptly brought suit to take over this property. 
The Church resisted the suit on the theory that this par- 
ticular Glebe was a gift to the Parish and had not been 
purchased with public funds, but after many appeals the 
State finally won out. 
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In 1839 the Overseers took possession and sold the place 
at public auction to William S. Floyd, and a survey at 
that time showed a total of 1098.83 acres. In 1876 Leonard 
J. Nottingham and Edgar J. Spady, as special Commission- 
ers, sold the property to John T. Wilkins, who in 1888 deed- 
ed the house and 405 acres to his son of the same name, 
who in turn in 1922 deeded it to his son John T. Wilkins, 
III. The latter died intestate in 1929 and his widow, Mrs. 
Margaret S. Wilkins, has a life interest after which it will 
go to their daughters, Mrs. Margaret W. Wescoat and 
Miss Anne Wilkins. 

The house as it stands today is 50’ long and 32’8 deep, 
with inside chimneys. Below the water table, which is 
37” inches from' the ground, the English bond is used with 
alternating courses of stretchers and headers, while above 
that line the Flemish bond occurs, with glazed headers 
only in the front wall. The ventilation windows in the 
foundation wall are unusual as the aperture has staggered 
rows of headers, barely resting upon each other, with the 
openings between. The top course of the water table has a 
beveled brick and the same treatment occurs under each 
window sill of the first floor. In the south wall seven head- 
ers are purposely missing to simulate a dove cote. Since 
the picture was taken a tree fell on the front of the house 
destroying the porch and the center dormer, neither of 
which exist at present. The east (front) eave is two feet 
higher than the one to the west and the center dormer on 
the latter side is the same distance below the other two. 


The east entrance has been changed to more modern 
double doors with four small lights above but the west door 
is single and very old as it is paneled on the outside and diag- 
onally battened on the inside and measures 4’ x 6’ 6”. The first 
floor ceiling has a height of 10’ 7” and the partition walls 
are brick. There are two rooms on each side of the wide 
cross hall and each of the four rooms has a corner fire- 
place. The mantels are all very old and plain except one 
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which has a single row of dentils for ornamentation, and 
in the northwest room the corner wall is paneled to the 
ceiling. The brick work on the west side of this room 
would indicate that the present window there was a door 
at one time. The stair treads are 15” wide. The second 
floor has a hall and three rooms, the floor of the northwest 
one being two feet lower than the others and there is 
also a stair closet the floor of which is two feet lower than 
the hall floor. The center dormer to the west lights the 
stair landing and the lower window in the south wall is at 
the level of the floor in a chimney closet. 


There are indications that there have been several 
changes in the house as originally built and its development 
to the house of today is largely a matter of conjecture. 
West of the house, at the edge of the bluff on the Bay shore, 
are a few old bricks which would seem to have been in the 
foundation of a small house. Tradition says that this was 
the site of Charlton’s first house but that the serious wash- 
ing of the shore induced him to build a new house farther 
back and that in doing so the old one was dismantled and 
some of the timbers used in the new one. To the right of 
the east door is a brick which was once dated; the date 
looks as if it might have been ‘1647’ and while the brick 
is too weather torn for authenticity, we do believe that 
the basis of the present house is the one built by Charlton 
and mentioned in his will. Externally the east wall seems 
to be the only part of the original house. The brick part- 
itions of the cross hall go back only 25’ so the Charlton 
house was probably 25’ x 50’. The fact that these cross 
walls do not go clear to the west wall would indicate that 
the house was widened at some time, and also the roof 
raised two feet, the lower floor in the one room on the sec- 
ond floor probably being the first level for that floor. The 
bricks in the west wall are similar to the ones in front so 
probably were reused but the bricks in the end walls are 
slightly smaller and indicate a later period. 
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Although there are no old Vestry records to prove it, 
it is our belief that the remodeling was done after the 
Parish took possession as the Foxcrofts had no children 
to necessitate an enlargement of their home. Later Vestry 
records tell us that some minor repairs were made in 1762 
and in 1768 we find this entry—‘Ordered that the Revd. 
Richard Hewitt do Imploy som good workman to make the 
necessary repairs in the houses on the Gleeb and alteration 
in the Stears & to build a new Garden & porch at each of 
the Passage Doors & window Shotters” and a later note 
that the work had been done by John Murrow. 
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NOTES FROM THE RECORDS of STAFFORD 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA, ORDER BOOKS 
(Continued ) 





At a Court held for the County of Stafford May the 11th 


1692. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. Philip Buckner Mr. Edward Thomason 
Mr. Robert Alexander Dr. Edward Maddocks 
Mr. Rich. Fossaker Justices 


Robinson v. Tillet. Maximillian Robinson complains against 
John Tillet of this County in a plea of debt for that he the 
deft. Stands Justly indebted to the plt. the sum of Ten thousand 
pounds of good Sweet scented Tobacco and cask by bond bear- 
ing date the 16th day of March 1687, and alsoe in the full and 
Just Quantity of one hundred pounds of Tarr by note obliga- 
tory under his hand bearing date the day and year abovesaid 
which said Tobacco and Tarr he the deft. denyes Payment of 
though often demanded the plt. has therefore brought his action 
against him for the same and humbly prayes Judgment with 
Costs of Suite. 

Plea—And the said John Tillet the deft. by himself and 
George Brent his attorney comes in Court and prayes Oyer of 
the deed and for Plea Saith nil debet and prayes Licence of 
Imparleance till the next Court, that he may have time to pro- 
duce a copy of his account which unto him is granted, and that 
then the said account with his plea be not wanting. 


The Court is adjourned till tomorrow morning Eight of the 
Clock. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford May the 12th 
1692. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 
Mr. Richard Fossaker Capt. John Withers 
Mr. Philip Buckner Mr. Mathew Thompson 
Justices 
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Hewits Will proved. Probate of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Robert Hewit late of this County deced. is granted to 
Sarah his wife Executrix in the said Will nominated and ap- 
pointed being Lawfully Proved in this Court by the Oathes and 
Testimonies of Samuel Hayward and Abraham Culley Wit- 
nesses to the said Will Subscribed Provided that the Same 
Sarah give good Security and enter into Bond to Perform the 
Law directs touching her said deced. husbands Estate. 


Coll. Wm. Fitzhugh became Security with her to perform 
what the Law requires touching her said deced. husbands Estate. 


Paddison v Pearson, Thomas Pearson Execr. of Ralph Platt 
late of this County deced. came into Court and confessed Judg- 
ment to William Paddison for the sum of Four hundred pounds 
of Tobacco due to him by account, Therefore tis ordered that 
the said Thomas Pearson in Qualification afsd. shall make pres- 
ent Payment of the said sum of four hundred pounds of Tobacco 
due as afsd. unto the said William Paddison alias Execution. 


Brent v Parker. George Brent the guardian or Procheinamy 
of John Hawarth Junr. by this worshipful Court soe appointed 
most humbly Sheweth that John Haworth Senr. late of this 
County deced. did by his last Will and Testament in writing, 
dated the 13th day of June 1688 give and bequeath to his Sonn 
the above said John Haworth one full third part of his Estate 
making Mary his wife John his son and Isabella his daughter 
his Execrs. the said John and Isabella being both Infants, 
which said Will and Testament of the said John Haworth deced. 
was by the said Mary the widow of the said John Haworth duly 
Proved, and she took upon her the sole admn. of the Testators 
Estate and the Tuition of his children and the Estate so left 
them wch Estate amounted to clear after debts and funeral 
charges Paid Three thousand pounds of Tobacco and more 
besides the benefit of the appraisement, so that the particular 
Legacy given by the said John Haworth to his son John afore- 
said amounts to Ten thousand pounds of Tobacco and cask. 
Now may it please your worships the deft. Jonathan Parker 
Intermarried with the said Mary who is since dead and the 
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pit. doth in fact Say that at the time of the marriage between 
the deft. and the said Marie She the said Mary as the only 
execx. admrng. of the testator John Haworth and as Guardian 
in Soccage to John Haworth her Son in whose Right the plt. 
now he stood Justly indebted to her said Sonn as by debt of 
Record Ten thousand pounds of Tobacco and Cask. Where- 
fore the plt. hath brought his action in the Qualification afsd. 
against the deft. Jonathan Parker as marrying the said Mary 
Execrx. aforesaid for the said debt of Ten thousand pounds 
of Tobacco and Casks. and prayes Judgment against him for 
the same, with costs. it being by verture of the said marriage 
his proper debt because by Law the debt of the wife before 
marriage becomes the debt of the husband as well as the goods 
and chattels of the wife by the marriage becomes him. 


Plea—And the deft. by Robert Brent his attorney comes in 
Court and Prayes Licence of Imparliance And the said George 
Bren: comes and urges to the Court, that the action is an 
action of debt and therefore he humbly conceives they ought 
not to impale without they give Special Security for the same. 
which plea is overruled by the Court. 


Imparl.—And for that the said action was never before called, 
and the deft. Expecting an Imparliance did not come provided 
with the papers and accounts of the said John Haworths Estate 
and therefore orders that there be Licence of Imparleance to 
him granted, till the next Court to produce his papers and 
all accounts of the said John Haworths Estate and also tis 
ordered that the Clerke enter the said action upon the refer- 
ence docket first before any other to the end they may be first 
Tryed without any delay or demurre. 


Brents motion. George Brent made humble motion to the 
Court that whereas he was unjustly arrested to this Court by 
David Darnell of this County as attorney of Capt. Nicholas 
Goodridge commander of the Ship Spencer of London, Mar- 
iner, and whereas the said Capt. Nicholas Goodridge being now 
in Court, and did openly and publickly declare that the said 
George Brent was never nor now is his attorney but only in 
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his absence in one action which he had occasion to bring into 
this Court against the said David Darnell and that now he the 
said George Brent did utterly deny himself to be attorney any 
more and farther says that his power ceased at the end and 
determination of the afsd. action in this Court, which the said 
Nicholas Goodridge did also avouch and affirm and did utterly 
disclaim him the said Brent his attorney and did utterly revoke 
and disanul any manner of Power, which he the said Goodridge 
had formerly given him and further added and openly declared 
in Court that if David Darnell or any other person in this Coun- 
trey or Colony hath anything to say to the said George Brent 
or any other person whatsoever, that he was now ready to 
answer him or them or any of them and desired that his open 
assumed and revocation of his Power out of the said George 
Brents hands might be entered on the Records of this County 
which the Court did order the Clerke to Enter on the Records 
accordingly. 


At a Court held by Command and order from the Right 
honourable Francis Nicholson Esqr. their majesties Lieut. Gov- 
ernour to Capt. George Mason high Sheriff of Stafford County 
in order to Treat about the Indian affairs all the Justices and 
officers both Civil and Military being accordingly summoned 
and met at the Court House of the said County on the 8th day 
of June Anno Dom. 1692 being present—Capt. Malachy Peaple, 
Mr. Edward Thomason, Capt. John Withers, Mr. Math. 
Thompson, Mr. Robt. Alexander, Capt. George Mason, Capt. 
Thomas Owsley, Mr. John Harvey, Cont. Richard Fossaker, 
Capt. Lieut. Thomas Gregg, Lieut. Sampson Darrell, Lieut. 
Charles Ellis, Lieut. Joseph Sumner, Lieut. John West, Lieut. 
David Strahan of the Rangers, Coronet William Downing, En- 
sign Joell Stribbing, Justices and Militia Officers. 


Indian Affairs. Whereas the Right honourable their majes- 
ties Lieut. Governour, having had daily alarums given him of 
the Incursions of Stange Indians in and upon the Inhabitants 
of the Frontier plantation of these Northern Parts, and his 
honour having been pleased, out of his great goodnesse and 
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care for the Safety and Welfare of the inhabitants of this his 
government been pleased to order and appoint a Court to be 
called to Treat about these affairs to Prevent all Incursions and 
Mischief which might be done or used by any Indians or Enemy 
whatsoever against any of the Inhabitants of this government, 
and did order and appoint that all the Justices and Militia off- 
cers should be called together to consult and treat about the 
best ways and means to prevent all manner of damages or fur- 
ther mischief which might be done by any Indians whatsoever, 
and did further order that two gentlemen be chosen by this 
Court to be Sent down to the Right honrble. the Governour and 
Honrble. Counsel of State to represent to them the grievances 
of the People if any and to set forth and Shew the best ways 
and methods for the Prevention of Incursions and all other 
dangers from the Enmery to the inhabitants of these parts, all 
which being duly considered and a Court called, and the officers 
both Civil and Military being met this day at the Court house 
and having duely weighed and maturely considered the ap- 
proaching danger, which is Life to come upon the inhabitants 
of our Frontier Plantations as well as some damages already 
Sustained by some strange Indians and some mischief done by 
them to the Inhabitants of our Frontier Plantations and the 
Court being fully Satisfied with the great Fears and dread of 
the inhabitants are in of greater mischief to be suddenly done 
them Therefore for Prevention of further mischief and for 
the Safety and welfare of the Inhabitants of these Northern 
Parts The Court doe therefore after their humble and hearty 
Thanks returned to the Right honourable their majesties Lieut. 
Governour for his great care of them and for his abundant 
goodness in Preparing such waies for their Safety and welfare 
doe all unanimously agree aquiesse and Concurr that one of 
the best waies and means for their Safety and Future Preser- 
vation is that Ten men under the Command of Capt. Thomas 
Owsley may be added to the Rangers already Listed in Pay to 
Range and Scout from above Occoquon to the head of this 
River, and doe humbly represent this their opinion by their 
Representatives now fairly Elected, and chosen to the Right 
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honourable their majesties Lieut. Governour and honourable 
Councel of State assembled at James Citty to Treat about the 
affairs humbly Praying and desiring their honours to confirm 
the same may be confirmed by them if their honours shall see 
it fit and convenient it being the full concurrence and whole 
desire of the inhabitants of these Frontier Plantations as may 
appear by Copy of their Petition now to that honourable board 
Represented. 


Capt. Martin Scarlet and Capt. John Withers are by this 
Court elected and chosen and humbly Presented to Represent 
to their Majesties Lieut. Governour and honourable Councel 
of State to be assembled at James Citty the 21st day of this 
Instant June the aggreivances and humble Petition of the In- 
habitants of the Frontier Plantations of this County which said 
Gent are requested and desired by them to deliver up the same 
as before exprest, according to the Right honourable their 
Majesties Lieut. Governour Command. 


It is the full agreement and general concurrence of this Court 
that the Clerk shall forthwith write a Letter to the Judge of 
Charles County Court to Signifi to him that the Inhabitants of 
this County are now willing and ready to Joyne with them upon 
all occasions for the safety and Preservation of themselves and 
for their majesties Service against any Incursions of the Ene- 
my Indians or any other enemies to their majesties or any of 
their Liege Subjects whatsoever. 


Owsley Sworne. Capt. Thomas Owsley was this day sworne 
as a Justice of the Peace for this County having first Taken 
the Oaths appointed by act of Parliament instead of the oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy and took his place of a Justice of 
the Peace accordingly. 


At a Court held for Stafford County July the 13th, 1692. 


Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 
Mr. Eduard Maddocks Mr. Robert Alexander 
Mr. Richd. Fossaker Capt. Thomas Owsley 
Mr. John Harvey 
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At a Court held for the County of Stafford July the 14th 


1692. 
Present: Capt Malachy Peale 


Capt. John Withers Mr. Robert Alexander 

Mr. Eduard Maddocks Mr. John Harvey 

Capt. Thomas Owsley Mr. Mathew Thompson 
Justices 


Brents Petition. Robert Brent humbly complaining Sheweth 
that last winter some Strange Indians killed a mare of your 
Petitioners which being by the Rangers, the Track of the said 
Indians was by them followed to the Cabbin of the said In- 
dians where they finding the Tail and Part of the said Mares 
Skin took the said Indians and brought them Prisoners where 
they confessed the fact and by order of the Right honourable 
the Lieut. Governour made Restitution by paying into the 
Court Two hundred Arms Length of Round oake which the 
Court put into the Sheriffs hands in deposite for the owner 
of the said Mare wherefore your Petitr. humbly prayes your 
wps. order for the said Two hundred Arms Length of Round 
oak to be delivered by the Sheriff Etc. 


Judgmt.—And now forasmuch as it appeared to this Court 
by good circumstances that the said Mare soe killed is the said 
Robert Brents, Therefore tis ordered by this Court that the 
afsd. Round Oak shall be delivered by the Sheriff into the 
hands of the said Robt. Brent there to be deposited till fur- 
ther Proof shall appear that the mare is any other persons. 


Parker v Gibson Jonathan Parker, as marrying the Execu- 
trix of Richard Mildmay Execr. of John Blackman late of this 
County deced., complains against Richard Gibson of this Coun- 
ty in a plea of debt for that that is to say that he the deft. 
Stands Justly indebted to the plt. in his Qualification afsd. the 
Sum of three thousand six hundred Pounds of Tobacco and 
Cask the same being due by Judgment of the general Court, 
obtained by the said Blackman against the said Gibson the 
which he denies to Pay wherefore the plt. hath brought his 
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action against him and humbly prayes Judgmt. for the same 
with Costs. 

Plea—And the said Richard Gibson the deft. came into 
Court in Propria Persona and for plea saith the declaration 
was not entered in Court as appears from under the Sheriffs 
hand that the action was done before december Court and noe 
declaration entered till February Court. Which Plea was over- 
ruled by the Court and for further Plea Saith Nil debet, which 
Plea is alsoe overruled by the Court. 


Judgmt.—And now forasmuch as it doth fully appear to 
this Court that the said debt is Justly due to the plt. in his 
said Qualification from the said Richard Gibson as aforesd. 
Therefore tis ordered that the said Richard Gibson shall make 
present payment of the said Sum of three thousand Six hun- 
dred of Tobacco unto the said Jonathan Parker in his afsd. 
Qualification with Costs alias Execution Except that the said 
Richard Gibson Shall make appear to the next Court that he 
hath Paid the said Tobacco to the said Blackman, or his Execr 
Richd Mildmay as afsd. Ordered that the two orders of the 
general Court obtained by John Blackman against the said 
Richd. Gibson shall be by the clerk Recorded and brought to 
the next Court. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford July the 15th 


1692. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 


Mr. Richd. Fossaker Capt. John Withers 
Capt. Thomas Owsley Mr. Robt. Alexander 
Justices 


The Court is adjourned till the second Tuesday in September 
next God Save their Majes’s. 


At a Court held for the County of Stafford September the 
13th 1692. 
Present: Capt. Malachy Peale 
Capt. John Withers Mr. Eduard Thomason 


Mr. Matt. Thompson Mr. John Harvey 
Justices 
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Waughs Petition. John Waugh humbly Sheweth that your 
Petitioner Sold to Andrew Barbee of this County Three hun- 
dred acres of Land in this County being part of a greater Tract 
Laid out by Capt. George Brent, and whereas the said Barby 
was to be at the charge and Cost of Laying out the said Three 
hundred acres of Land which he Refuseth to do whereby your 
Petr. having sold to David Evans Two hundred acres of the 
said Tract of Land and cannot Lay out the said Land to the 
said Evans until first the said Barby Surveys, wherefore your 
Petr. humbly Prays the said Andrew Barby may be ordered to 
be at the Cost of Laying out his said Three hundred acres of 
Lande that we your Petr. miay perform his covenant with the 
said David Evans. 


Granted—And the Court having fully and Maturely Con- 
sidered the Premisses and finding the Equitablenesse thereof, 
doe accordingly order, that Mr. William Buckner, at the proper 
Costs and charges of the said Andrew Barbee shall on the 20th 
of this Instant, being Tuesday next, Survey and Lay out the 
said Andrew Barbey’s Three hundred acres of land to the In- 
tent that the said John Waugh may Truely Perform his cov- 
enant with the said David Evans and Lay out the said Two 
hundred acres of Land so sold him and that Andrew Barbee 
Pay Costs. 


Admrn. of Coldstreams Estate. Arministration of the Es- 
tate of Henry Coldstreams late of this County deced. is granted 
to William Buckner of this County he appearing to this Court 
as greatest creditor to the said Estate, Provided he give good 
Security and enter into Bond to Perform what the Law directs 
touching the said Estate. 


Mr. Samuel Hayward became Security and entered into bond 
with the said William Buckner to Perform what the Law di- 
rects touching the said Estate. 


(To be continued) 
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